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Constance Shertvood. 


AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY. 


Cuarter XXIV. 


Durixe the whole year of Lady Arundel’s imprisonment, neither 
her husband, nor her sister, nor her most close friends, such as my 
poor unworthy self, had tidings from her, in the shape of any letter 
or even message, so sharply was she watched and hindered from 
communicating with any one. Only Sir Thomas Shirley wrote to 
the earl her husband to inform him of his lady’s safe delivery, and 
the birth of a daughter, which, much against her will, was baptised 
according to the Protestant manner. My Lord Arundel, mindful 
of her words in the last interview he had with her before her arrest, 
began to haunt Mr. Wells’s house in a private way, and there I did 
often meet with him, who being resolved, I ween, to follow his lady’s 
example in all things, began to honour me with so much of his 
confidence, that I had occasion to discern how true had been Sir 
Henry Jerningham’s forecasting that this young nobleman, when 
once turned to the ways of virtue and piety, should prove himself 
by so much the more eminent in goodness as he had heretofore 
been distinguished for his reckless conduct. One day that he came 
to Holborn, none others being present but Mr. and Mrs. Wells and 
myself, he told us that he and his brother Lord William having 
determined to become Catholics, and apprehending great danger in 
declaring themselves as such within the kingdom, had resulved secretly 
to leave the land, to pass into Flanders, and there to remain till more 
quiet times. 

“What steps,” Mr. Wells asked, “hath your lordship disposed 
for to effect this departure ?” 

“Tn all my present doings,” quoth the earl, “the mind of my 
dear wife doth seem to guide me. The last time I was with her 
she informed me that my secretary, John Mumford, is a Catholic, 
and I have since greatly benefited by this knowledge. He is gone to 
Hull, in Yorkshire, for to take order for our passage to Flanders, 
and I do wait tidings from him before I leave London.” 

Then, turning to me, he inquired in a very earnest manner if 
my thinking agreed with his, that-his sweet lady should be con- 
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2 CONSTANCE SHERWOOD. 


tented he should forsake the realm, for the sake of the religious 
interests which moved him thereunto, joined with the hope that 
when he should be abroad and his lands confiscated, which he 
doubted not would follow, she would be presently set at liberty, 
and with her little wench join him in Flanders. I assented there- 
unto, and made a promise to him that as soon as her ladyship should 
be released I would hasten to her, and feast her ears with the many 
assurances of tender affection he had uttered in her regard, and aid 
her departure; which did also Mr. Wells. Then, drawing me aside, 
he spoke for some time, with tears in his eyes, of his own good wife, 
as he called her. 

“ Mistress Sherwood,” he said, “I do trust in God that she 
shall find me henceforward as good a husband, to my poor ability, 
by His grace, as she has found me bad heretofore. No sin grieves 
me any thing so much as my offences against her. What is past 
is a nail in my conscience. My will is to make satisfaction; but 
though I should live never so long, I can never do so further than 
by a good desire to do it, which, while I have any spark of breath, 
shall never be wanting.” 

And many words like these, which he uttered in so heartfelt a 
manner that I could scarce refrain from weeping at the hearing of 
them. And so we parted that day: he with a confident hope soon to 
leave the realm; I with some misgivings thereon, which were soon 
justified by the event. For, afew days afterwards, Mr. Lacy brought 
us tidings he had met Mr. Mumford in the street, who had told him 
—when he expressed surprise at his return—that before he could 
reach Hull he had been apprehended and carried before the Earl of 
Hutitingdon, president of York, and examined by him, without any 
evil result at that time, having no papers or suspicious things about 
him; but being now watched, he ventured not to proceed to the coast, 
but straightway came to London, greatly fearing Lord Arundel should 
have left it. 

“ He hath not done so?” I anxiously inquired. 

“ Nay,” answered Mr. Lacy, “so far from it, that I pray you 
to guess how the noble earl—much against his will, I ween—is pre- 
sently employed.” 

“ He is not in prison?” I cried. 

“God defend it!” he replied. “No; he is preparing for to 
receive the Queen at Arundel House; upon notice given him that 
her Majesty doth intend on Thursday next to come thither for her 
recreation.” 

“ Alack!” I cried, “her visits to such as be of his way of 
thinking bode no good to them. She visited him and his wife at 
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the Charterhouse at the time when his father was doomed to death, 
and now when she is a prisoner, her highness doth come to Arundel 
House. When she set her foot in Euston, the whole fabric of my 
happiness fell to the ground.. Heaven shield the like doth not happen 
in this instance; but I do greatly apprehend the issue of this sudden 
honour conferred on him.” 

On the day fixed for the great and sumptuous banquet which 
was prepared for the Queen at Arundel House, I went thither, 
having been invited by Mrs. Fawcett to spend the day with her on 
this occasion, which minded me of the time when I went with my 
cousins and mine own good Mistress Ward for to see her Majesty’s 
entertainment at the Charteriouse, wherein had been sowed the seeds 
of a bitter harvest, since reaped by his sweet lady and himself. Then 
pageants had charms in mine eyes; now, none—but rather the con- 
trary. Howsoever, I was glad to be near at hand on that day, so as 
to hear such reports as reached us from time to time of her Majesty's 
behaviour to the earl. From all I could find, she seemed very well 
contented; and Mr. Mumford, with whom I was acquainted, came 
to Mrs. Fawcett’s chamber, hearing I was there, and reported that 
her Highness had given his lordship many thanks for her entertain- 
ment, and showed herself exceeding merry all the time she was at 
table, asking him many questions, and relating anecdotes which she 
had learnt from Sir Falke Greville, whom the maids-of-honour were 
wont to say brought her all the tales she heard; at which Mrs. Faw- 
cett said that gentleman had once declared that he was like Robin 
Goodfellow; for that when the dairy-maids upset the milk-pans, 
or made a romping and racket, they laid it all on Robin; and so, 
whatever gossip-tales the Queen’s ladies told her, they laid it all 
upon him, if he was ever so innocent of it.” 

“ Sir,” I said to Mr. Mumford, “think you her Majesty hath 
said aught to my lord touching his lady or his lately-born little 
daughter ?” 

“Once,” he answered, “when she told of the noble trick she 
hath played Sir John Spencer touching his grandson, whom he would 
not see because his daughter did decamp from his house in a baker's 
basket for to marry Sir Henry Compton, and her Majesty invited 
him to be her gossip at the christening of a fair boy to whom she 
did intend to stand godmother, for that he was the first-born child 
of a young couple who had married for love and lived happily ; and 
so the old knight said, as he had no heir, he should adopt this boy, 
for he had disinherited his daughter. So then, at the font, the 
Queen names him Spencer, and when she leaves the church, straight- 
way reveals to Sir John that his godson is his grandson, and deals 
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so cunningly with him, that a reconciliation doth ensue. Well, when 
she related this event, my lord said in a low voice, ‘Oh, madame, 
would it might please your Majesty for to place another child now 
at its mother’s breast, a first-born one also, in its father’s arms! and 
as by your gracious dealing your highness wrought a reconciliation 
between a father and a daughter, so likewise now to reunite a parted 
husband from a wife which hath too long languished under your royal 
displeasure.’ ” 

“What answered her grace?” I asked. 

“ A few words, the sense of which I could not catch,’ Mr. Mum- 
ford answered ; “being placed so as to hear my lord’s speaking more 
conveniently than her replies. He said again, ‘The displeasure of a 
prince is a heavy burthen to bear.’ And then, methinks, some other 
talk was ministered of a lighter sort. But be of good heart, Mistress 
Sherwood; I cannot but think our dear lady shall soon be set at 
liberty.” 

Mr. Mumford’s words were justified in a few days; for, to my 
unspeakable joy, I heard Lady Arundel had been released by order 
of the Queen, and had returned to Arundel Castle. It was her 
lord himself who brought me the good tidings, and said he should 
travel thither in three days, when his absence from court should be 
less noted, as then her Majesty would be at Richmond. He showed 
me a letter he had received from his lady, the first she had been able 
to write to him for a whole year. She did therein express her con- 
tentment, greater, she said, than her pen could describe, at the sight 
of the gray ivied walls, the noble keep, her own chamber and its 
familiar furniture, and mostly at the thought of his soon coming; 
and that little Bess had so much sense already, that when she heard 
his name, nothing would serve her but to be carried to the window, 
“whence, methinks,” the sweet lady said, ‘she doth see me always 
looking towards the entrance-gate, through which all my joy will 
speedily come to me. When, for to cheat myself and her, I cry, 
‘Hark to my lord’s horse crossing the bridge!’ she cooes, so much as 
to say she is glad also, and stretcheth her arms out, the pretty fool, as 
if to welcome her unseen father, who methinks, when he doth come, 
will be no stranger to her, so often doth she kiss the picture which 
hangeth about her mother’s neck.” 

But, alas! before the Queen went to Richmond, she sent a com- 
mand that my Lord Arundel should not go any whither out of his 
house (so Mr. Mumford informed me), but remain there a prisoner; 
and my Lord Hunsdon, who had been in former times his father’s 
page, and now was his great enemy, was given commission to ex- 
amine him about his religion, and also touching Dr. Allen and the 
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Queen of Scots. Now was all the joy of Lady Arundel’s release at 
an end. Now the sweet cooings of her babe moved her to bitter 
tears. “In vain,” she wrote to me then, “ do we now look for him 
to come! in vain listen for the sound of his horse’s tread, or watch 
the gateway which shall not-open to admit him! I sigh for to be 
once more a prisoner, and he, my sweet life, at liberty. Alas! what 
kind of a destiny does this prove, if one is free only when the other 
is shut up, and the word ‘ parting’ is written on each page of our 
lives ?” 

About a month afterwards, Mr. Mumford was sent for by Sir 
Christopher Hatton, who asked him divers dangerous questions con- 
cerning the earl, the countess, and Lord William Howard, and also 
himself—such as, if he was a priest or no; which indeed I did not 
wonder at, so staid and reverend was his appearance. But he an- 
swered he never knew nor ever heard any harm of these honourable 
persons, and that he himself was not a priest, nor worthy of so great 
a dignity. He hath since told me, that on the third day of his ex- 
amination the Queen, the Earl of Leicester, and divers others of the 
Council came into the house for to understand what he had con- 
fessed. Sir Christopher told them what answers he had made; but 
they, not resting satisfied therewith, caused him, after many threats 
of racking and other tortures, to be sent prisoner to the Gate-house, 
where he was kept for some months so close that none might speak 
or come to him. But by the steadfastness of his answers he at last 
so cleared himself, and declared the innocency of the earl, and his 
wife, and brother, that they were set at liberty. 

Soon after her lord’s release, I received this brief letter from 
Lady Arundel : 

“ Ming own Goop Constance,—I have seen my lord, who came 
here the day after he was set free. He very earnestly desires to put 
in execution his reconciliation to the Church, now that his troubles 
are a little overpast. I have bethought myself that, since Father 
Campion hath left London, diligence might be used for to procure 
him a meeting with Father Edmonds, whom I have heard com- 
mended for a very virtuous and religious priest, much esteemed both 
in this and other countries. Prithee, ask Mr. Wells if in his think- 
ing this should be possible, and let my lord know of the means and 
opportunities thereunto. I shall never be so much indebted, nor he 
either, to any one in this world, my dear Constance, as to thee and 
thy good friends, if this interview shall be brought to pass, and the 
desired effect ensue. 

“My Bess doth begin to walk alone, and hath learned to make 
the sign of the Cross; but I warrant thee I am sometimes frightened 
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that I did teach her to bless herself, until such time as she can un- 
derstand not to display her piety so openly as she now doeth. For 
when many lords and gentlemen were here last week for to consider 
the course her Majesty’s progress should take through Kent and 
Sussex, and she, sitting on my knee, was noticed by some of them 
for her pretty ways, the clock did strike twelve; upon which, what 
doth she do but straightway makes the sign of the Cross before I 
could catch her little hand. Lord Cobham frowned, and my Lord 
Burleigh shook his head; but the Bishop of Chichester stroked her 
head, and said, with a smile, ‘ Honi soit qui mal y pense ;’ for which 
I pray God to bless him. Oh, but what fears we do daily live in! 
I would sometimes we were beyond seas. But if my lord is once 
reconciled, methinks I can endure all that may befall us. 

“Thy true and loving friend, 

“ Ann, ARUNDEL AND Surrey.” 


I straightway repaired to Mr. Wells, and found him to be privy 
to Father Edmonds’ abode. At my request, he acquainted Lord 
Arundel with this secret, who speedily availed himself thereof: and 
after a few visits to this good man’s garret, wherein he was con- 
cealed, was by him reconciled, as I soon learnt by a letter from his 
lady. She wrote in such perfect contentment and joy thereunto, that 
nothing could exceed it. She said her dear lord had received so 
much comfort in his soul as he had never felt before in all his life, 
and such directions from Father Edmonds for the amending and 
ordering of it as did greatly help and further him therein. Ever 
after that time, from mine own hearing and observation, his lady’s 
letters, and the report of such as haunted him, I learnt that he lived 
in such a manner that he seemed to be changed into another man, 
having great care and vigilance over all his actions, and addicting 
himself much to piety and devotion. He procured to have a priest 
ever with him in his own house, by whom he might frequently re- 
ceive the Holy Sacrament, and daily have the comfort to be present 
at the Holy Sacrifice, whereto, with great humility and reverence, he 
himself in person many times would serve. His visits to his wife 
were, during the next years, as frequent as he could make them 
and as his duties at the court and the Queen’s emergencies would 
allow of; who, albeit she looked not on him with favour as hereto- 
fore, did nevertheless exact an unremitting attendance on his part 
on all public occasions, and jealously noted every absence he made 
from London. Lach interview between this now loving husband and 
wife was a brief space of perfect contentment to both, and a respite 
from the many cares and troubles which did continually increase 
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upon him; for the great change in his manner of life had bred sus- 
picion in the minds of some courtiers and potent men, who therefore 
began to think him what he was indeed, but of which no proof could 
be alleged. 

During the year which followed these haps mine aunt died, and 
Mr. Congleton sold his house in Ely Place, and took a small one in 


-Gray’s Inn Lane, near to Mr. Wells’s and Mr. Lacy’s. It had no 


garden, nor the many conveniences the other did afford; but neither 
Muriel nor myself did lament the change, for the vicinity of these 
good friends did supply the place of other advantages; and it also 
liked me more, whilst Basil lived in poverty abroad, to inhabit a less 
sumptuous abode than heretofore, and dispense with accustomed 
luxuries. Of Hubert I could hear but scanty tidings at that time 
—only that he had either lost or resigned his place at court. 
Mr. Hodgson was told, by one who had been his servant, that he 
had been reconciled; others said he did lead a very disordered life, 
and haunted bad persons. The truth or falsity of these statements I 
could not then discern; but methinks, from what I have since learnt, 
both might be partly true; for he became subject to fits of gloom, 
and so discomfortable a remorse, as almost unsettled his reason; 
and then, at other times, plunged into worldly excesses for to drown 
thoughts of the past. He was frightened, I ween, or leastways dis- 
trustful of the society of good men, but consorted with Catholics of 
somewhat desperate character and fortunes, and such as dealt in plots 
and treasonable schemes. 

Father Campion’s arrest for a very different cause—albeit his 
enemies did seek to attach to him the name of traitor—occurred this 
year, at Mrs. Yates’ house in Worcestershire, and consternated the 
hearts of all recusants; but when he came to London, and speech 
was had of him by many amongst them which gained access to him 
in prison, and reported to others his great courage and joyfulness in 
the midst of suffering, then, methinks, a contagious spirit spread 
amongst Catholics, and conversions followed which changed despon- 
dency into rejoicing. But I will not here set down the manner of 
his trial, nor the wonderful marks of patience and constancy which 
he showed under torments and rackings, nor his interview with her 
Majesty at my Lord Leicester’s house, nor the heroic patience of his 
death ; for others with better knowledge thereof, and pens more able 
for to do it, have written this martyr’s life and glorious end. But I 
will rather relate such events as took place, as it were, under mine own 
eye, and which are not, I ween, so extensively known. And first, I 
will speak of a conversation I held at that time with a person then a 
stranger, and therefore of no great significancy when it occurred, but 
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which later did assume a sudden importance, when it became linked 
with succeeding events. 

One day that I was visiting at Lady Ingoldsby’s, where Polly 
and her husband had come for to spend a few weeks, and much com- 
pany was going in and out, the faces and names of which were new 
to me, some gentlemen came there, whose dress attracted notice from 
the French fashion thereof. One of them was a young man of very 
comely appearance and pleasant manners, albeit critical persons might 
have judged somewhat of the bravado belonged to his attitudes and 
speeches, but withal tempered with so much gentleness and courtesy, 
that no sooner had the eye and mind taken note of the defect than 
the judgment was repented of. What in one of less attractive face 
and behaviour should have displeased, in this youth did not offend. 
It was my hap to sit beside him at supper, which lasted a long time ; 
and as his behaviour was very polite, I freely conversed with him, 
and found him to be English, though, from long residence abroad, 
his tongue had acquired a foreign trick. When I told him I had 
thought he was a Frenchman, he laughed, and said if the French 
did ever try to land in England, they should find him to be a very 
Englishman for to fight against them; but in the matter of dinners 
and beds, and the liking of a clear sunny sky over above a dim 
cloudy one, he did confess himself to be so much of a traitor as to 
prefer France to England, and he could not abide the smoke of coal 
fires which are used in this country. 

“ And what say you, sir,” I answered, “to the new form of 
smoke which Sir Walter Raleigh hath introduced since his return 
from the late discovered land of Virginia ?” 

He said he had learnt the use of it in France, and must needs 
confess he found it to be very pleasant. Monsieur Nicot had brought 
some seeds of tobacco into France, and so much liking did her 
Majesty Queen Catharine conceive for this practice of smoking, that 
the new plant went by the name of the Queen’s herb. “It is not 
gentlemen alone who do use a pipe in France,” he said, “ but ladies 
also. What doth the fair sex in England think on it ?” 

“T have heard,” I answered, “that her Majesty herself did try 
for to smoke, but presently gave it up, for that it made her sick. 
Her highness is also reported to have lost a wager concerning that 
same smoking of tobacco.” 

“What did her grace bet?” the gentleman asked. 

“Why, she was one day,” I replied, “inquiring very exactly of 
the various virtues of this herb, and Sir Walter did assure her that 
no one understood them better than himself, for he was so well 
acquainted with all its qualities, that he could even tell her Majesty 
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the weight of the smoke of every pipeful he consumed. Her high- | 
ness upon this said, ‘Monsieur Traveller, you do go too far in | 
putting on me the license which is allowed to such as return from 
foreign parts ;’ and she laid a wager of many pieces of gold he 
should not be able for to prove his words. So he weighed in her 
presence the tobacco before he put it into his pipe, and the ashes 
after he had consumed it, and convinced her Majesty that the defi- 
ciency did proceed from the evaporation thereof. So then she paid 
the bet, and merrily told him ‘that she knew of many persons who 
had turned their gold into smoke, but he was the first who had 
turned smoke into gold.’” 
The young gentleman being amused at this story, I likewise told 
him of Sir Walter’s hap when he first returned to England, and was 
staying in a friend’s house: how a servant coming into his chamber 
with a tankard of ale and nutmeg toast, and seeing him for the first 
time with a lighted pipe in his mouth puffing forth clouds of smoke, | 
flung the ale in his face for to extinguish the internal conflagration, 
and then running down the stairs, alarmed the family with dismal | 
cries that the good knight was on fire, and would be burnt into ashes 
before they could come to his aid. 
My unknown companion laughed, and said he had once on his | 
travels been taken for a sorcerer, so readily doth ignorance imagine 
wonders. “Near unto Metz, in France,” quoth he, “I fell among | 
thieves. My money I had quilted within my doublet, which they 
took from me, howsoever leaving me the rest of my apparel, wherein 
I do acknowledge their courtesy, since thieves give all they take not ; 
» but twenty-five French crowns, for the worst event, I had lapped in 
cloth, and whereupon did wind divers-coloured threads, wherein I 
sticked needles, as if I had been so good a husband as to mend mine 
own clothes. Messieurs the thieves were not so frugal to take my 
ball to mend their hose, but did tread it under their feet. I picked 


it up with some spark of joy, and I and my guide (he very sad, be- i 
cause he despaired of my ability to pay him his hire) went forward iy 
to Chalons, where he brought me to a poor ale-house, and when I af 


expostulated, he replied that stately inns were not for men who had | 
never a penny in their purses; but I told him that I looked for com- iF) 
fort in that case more from gentlemen than clowns; whereupon he, 
sighing, obeyed me, and with a dejected and fearful countenance 
brought me to the chief inn, where he ceased not to bewail my misery 
as if it had been the burning of Troy; till the host, despairing of my 
ability to pay him, began to look disdainfully on me. The next 
morning, when, he being to return home, I paid him his hire, which 
he neither asked nor expected, and likewise mine host for lodgings 
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and supper, he began to talk like one mad for joy, and professed I 
could not have had one penny except I were an alchemist or had a 
familiar spirit.” 

I thanked the young gentleman for this entertaining anecdote, 
and asked him if France was not a very disquieted country, and 
nothing in it but wars and fighting. 

“ Yea,” he answered; “but men fight there so merrily, that it 
appears more a pastime than aught else. Not always so, howso- 
ever. When Frenchman meets Frenchman in the fair fields of Pro- 
vence, and those of the League and those of the Religion—God con- 
found the first and bless the last!—engage in battle, such encoun- 
ters ensue as have not their match for fierceness in the world. By 
my troth, the sight of dead bodies doth not ordinarily move me; but 
the Valley of Allemagne on the day of the great Huguenot victory 
was a sight the like of which I would not choose to look on again, an 
I could help it.” 

“ Were you, then, present at that combat, sir?” I asked. 

“ Yea,” he replied; “I was at that time with Lesdiguiéres, the 
Protestant general, whom I had known at La Rochelle, and be- 
shrew me if a more valiant soldier doth live, or a worthier soul in 
a stalwart frame. I was standing by his side when Tourves the 
butcher came for to urge him, with his three hundred men, to ride 
over the field and slay the wounded Papists. ‘No, sir,’ quoth the 
general, ‘I fight men, but hunt them not down.’ The dead were 
heaped many feet thick on the plain, and the horses of the Huguenots 
waded to their haunches in blood. Those of the Religion were mad 
at the death of the Baron of Allemagne, the general of their South-. 
ern Churches, brave Castellane, who, when the fight was done, took 
off his helmet for to cool his burning forehead; and lo, a shot sent 
him straight into eternity.” 

“ The Catholics were then wholly routed ?” I asked.’ 

“ Yea,” he answered; “mowed down like grass in the hay- 
harvest. De Vins, however, escaped. He thought to have had a 
cheap victory over those of the Religion; but the saints in heaven, 
to whom he trusted, never told him that Lesdiguiéres on the one 
side and D’ Allemagne on the other were hastening to the rescue, nor 
that his Italian horsemen should fail him in his need. So, albeit the 
Papists fought like devils, as they are, his pride got a fall, which 
well-nigh killed him. He was riding frantically back into the fray 
for to get himself slain, when St. Cannat seized his bridle, and called 
him a coward, so I have heard, to dare for to die when his scattered 
troops had need of him; and so carried him off the field. D’Oraison, 
Janson, Pontmez, hotly pursued them, but in vain; and all the Pro- 
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testant leaders, except Lesdiguiéres, returned that night to the Castle 
of Allemagne for to bury the baron.” 

A sort of shiver passed through the young gentleman’s frame as 
he uttered these last words. 

“ A sad burial you then witnessed ?” I said. 

“T pray God,” he answered, “ never to witness another such.” 

“‘ What was the horror of it?” I asked. 

“Would you hear it?” he inquired. 

“Yea,” I said, “most willingly; for methinks I see what you 
describe.” 

Then he. “If it be so, peradventure you may not thank me for 
this describing; for I warrant you it was a fearful sight. I had 
lost mine horse, and so was forced to spend the night at the castle. 
When it grew dark I followed the officers, which, with a great store 
of the men, also descended into the vault, which was garnished all 
round with white and warlike sculptured forms on tombstones, most 
grim in their aspect; and amidst those stone images, grim and 
motionless, the soldiers ranged themselves, still covered with blood 
and dust, and leaning on their halberds. In the midst was the un- 
covered coffin of the baron, his livid visage exposed to view,—men- 
acing even in death. Torches threw a fitful réd-coloured light over 
the scene. A minister which accompanied the army stood and 
preached at the coffin’s head, and when he had ended his sermon, 
sang in a loud voice, in French verse, the psalm which doth begin, 

‘Du fond de ma pensée, 
Du fond de tous ennuis, 
A toi s’est adressé 
Ma clameur jour et nuit.’ 
When this singing began two soldiers led up to the tomb a man 
with bound hands and ghastly pale face, and when the verse ended, 
shot him through the head. The corpse fell upon the ground, and 
the singing began anew. ‘Twelve times this did happen, till my 
head waxed giddy, and I became faint. I was led out of that vault, 
with the horrible singing pursuing me, as if I should never cease to 
hear it.” 

“ Oh, ’tis fearful,” I exclaimed, “that men can do such deeds, 
and the while have God’s name on their lips.” 

“The Massacre of St. Bartholomew,” he answered, “ hath driven 
those of the Religion mad against the Papists.” 

“ But, sir,” I asked, “is it not true that six thousand Catholics 
in Languedoc had been murthered in cold blood, and a store of them 
in other places, before that massacre ?” 

“‘ May be so,” he answered, in a careless tone. 
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“The shedding of blood, except in a battle or a lawful duel, I 
abhor; but verily I do hate Papists with as great a hate as any Hu- 
guenot in France, and most of all those in this country—a set of 
knavish traitors, which would dethrone the Queen and sell the realm 
to the Spaniards.” 

I could not but sigh at these words, for in this young man’s 
countenance a quality of goodness did appear which made me grieve 
that he should utter these unkind words touching Catholics. But I 
dared not for to utter my thinking or disprove his accusations, for 
being ignorant of his name, I had a reasonable fear of being ensnared 
into some talk which should show me to be a Papist, and he should 
prove to be a spy. But patience failed me when, after speaking of 
the clear light of the Gospel which England enjoyed, and to lament 
that in Ireland none are found of the natives to have cast off the 
Roman religion, he said : 

“T ween this doth not proceed from their constancy in religion, 
but rather from the lenity of Protestants, which think that the con- 
science must not be forced, and seek rather to touch and persuade 
than to oblige by fire and sword, like those of the South, who per- 
secute their own subjects differing from them in religion.” 

“ Sir,” I exclaimed, “ this is a strange thing indeed, that Frro- 
testants do lay a claim to so great mildness in their dealings with 
recusants, and yet such strenuous laws against such are framed, that 
they do live in fear of their lives, and are daily fined and tormented 
for their profession.” 

“ How so?” he said, quickly. ‘No Papist hath been burnt in 
this country.” 

- “No, sir,” I answered ; “but a store of them have been hanged 
and cut to pieces whilst yet alive.” 

“ Nay, nay,” he cried, “ not for their religion, but for their many 
treasons.” 

“ Sir,” I answered, “ their religion is made treason by unjust 
laws, and then punished with the penalties of treason; and they die 
for no other cause than their faith, by the same token that each of 
those which have perished on the scaffold had his life offered to him 
if so be he would turn Protestant.” 

In the heat of this argument, I had forgot prudence ; and some 
unkindly ears and eyes were attending to my speech, which this 
young stranger perceiving, he changed the subject of discourse—J 
ween with a charitable intent—and merrily exclaimed, “‘ Now I have 
this day transgressed a wise resolve.” 

“ What resolve?” I said, glad also to retreat from dangerous 
subjects. 
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“ This,” he answered: “ that after my return I would sparingly, 
and not without entreaty, relate my journeys and observations.” 

“ Then, sir,” I replied, “‘ methinks you have contrariwise observed 
it, for your observations have been short and pithy, and withal uttered 
at mine entreaty.” ; 

“ Nothing,” he said, “ I so much fear as to resemble men—and 
many such I have myself known—who have scarce seen the lions of 
the Tower and the bears of Parish Garden, but they must engross 
all a table in talking of their adventures, as if they had passed the 
Pillars of Hercules. Nothing could be asked which they could not 
resolve of their own knowledge.” 

“ Find you, sir,” I said, “‘ much variety in the manners of French 
people and those you see in this country ?” 

He smiled, and answered, “‘ We must not be too nice observers of 
men and manners, and too easily praise foreign customs, and despise 
our own,—not so much that we may not offend others, as that we may 
not be ourselves offended by others. I will yield you an example. A 
Frenchman, being a curious observer of ceremonious compliments, when 
he hath saluted one, and begun to entertain him with speech, if he 
chance to espy another man, with whom he hath very great business, 
yet will he not leave the first man without a solemn excuse. But an 
Englishman discoursing with any man—I mean in a house or chamber 
of presence, not merely in the street—if he spy another man with 
whom he hath occasion to speak, will suddenly, without any excuse, 
turn from the first man and go and converse with the other, and with 
like negligence will leave and take new men for discourse; which a 
Frenchman would take in ill part, as an argument of disrespect. 
This fashion, and many other like niceties and curiosities in use 
in one country, we must forget when we do pass into another. For 


lack of this prudence I have seen men on their return home tied to. 


these foreign manners themselves, and finding that others observe not 
the like towards them, take every thing for an injury, as if they were 
disrespected, and so are often enraged.” 

“ What think you of the dress our ladies do wear?” I inquired of 
this young traveller. 

He smiled, and answered : 

“ T like our young gentlewomen’s gowns, and their aprons of fine 
linen, and their little hats of beaver; but why have they left wearing 
the French sleeves, borne out with hoops of whalebone, and the 
French hood of velvet, set with a border of gold buttons and pearls? 
Methinks English ladies are too fond of jewels and diamond rings, 
They scorn plain gold rings, I find, and chains of gold.” 

“Yea,” I said, “ladies of rank wear only rich chains of pearl, 
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and all their jewels must needs be oriental and precious. If any one 
doth choose to use a simple chain or a plain-set brooch, she is marked 
for wearing old-fashioned gear.” 

“This remindeth me,” he said, “of a pleasant fable, that Jupiter 
sent a shower, wherein whosoever was wet became a fool, and that all 
the people were wet in this shower, excepting one philosopher, who 
kept his study; but in the evening coming forth into the market- 
place, and finding that all the people marked him as a fool, who was 
only wise, he was forced to pray for another shower, that he might 
become a fool, and so live quietly among fools rather than bear the 
envy of his wisdom.” 

With this pleasant story our conversation ended, for supper was 
over, and the young gentleman soon went away. I asked of many 
persons who he should be, but none could tell me. Polly, the next 
day, said he was a youth lately returned from France (which was 
only what I knew before), and that Sir Nicholas Throckmorton had 
written a letter to Lady Ingoldsby concerning him, but his name she 
had forgot. O what strange haps, more strange than any in books, 
do at times form the thread of a true history ! what presentiments in 
some cases, what ignorance in others, beset us touching coming events ! 

The next pages will show the ground of these reflections. 


Caapter XXV. 


One day that Mrs. Wells was somewhat disordered, and keeping 
her room, and I was sitting with her, her husband came to fetch me 
into the parlour to an old acquaintance, he said, who was very de- 
sirous for to see me. ‘ Who is it?” I asked; but he would not tell 
me, only smiled; my foolish thinking supposed for one instant that 
it might be Basil he spoke of, but the first glance showed me a slight 
figure and pale countenance, very different to his whom my witless 
hopes had expected for to see, albeit without the least shadow of rea- 
son. I stood looking at this stranger in a hesitating manner, who 
perceiving I did not know him, held out his hand, and said, 

“ Has Mistress Constance forgotten her old playfellow ?” 

“ Edmund Genings!” I exclaimed, suddenly guessing it to be 
him. 

“ Yea,” he said, “ your old friend Edmund.” 

“ Mr. Ironmonger is this reverend gentleman’s name nowadays,” 
Mr. Wells said; and then we all three sat down, and by degrees in 
Edmund's present face I discerned the one I remembered in former 
years. The same kind and reflective aspect, the pallid hue, the up- 
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ward-raised eye, now with less of searching in its gaze, but more, I 
ween, of yearning for an unearthly home. 

“© dear and reverend sir,” I said, “ strange it doth seem indeed 
thus to address you, but God knoweth I thank Him for the honour He 
hath done my old playmate in the calling of him unto His service in 
these perilous times.” 

“ Yea,” he answered, with emotion, “I do owe Him much, which 
life itself should not be sufficient to repay.” 

“‘ My good father,” I said, “ some time before his death gave me 
a token in a letter that you were in England. Where have you been 
all this time ?” 

“ Tell us the manner of your landing,” quoth Mr. Wells; “ for this 
is the great ordeal which, once overpassed, lets you into the vineyard, 
for to work for one hour only sometimes, or else to bear many years 
the noontide heat and nipping frosts which labourers like unto your- 
self have to endure.” 

“ Well,” said Edmund, “ten months ago we took shipping at 
Honfleur, and wind and weather being propitious, sailed along the 
coast of England, meaning to have landed in Essex; but for our 
sakes the master of the bark lingered, when we came in sight of 
land, until two hours within night, and being come near unto 
Scarborough, what should happen but that a boat with pirates or 
rovers in it comes out to surprise us, and shoots at us divers times 
with muskets. But we came by no harm; for the wind being then 
contrary, the master turned his ship and sailed back into the main 
sea, where in very foul weather we remained three days, and verily I 
thought to have then died of sea-sickness; which ailment should teach 
a man humility, if any thing in this world can do it, stripping him as 
it does of all boastfulness of his own courage and strength, so that 
he would cry mercy if any should offer only to move him.” 

“ Ah!” cried Mr. Wells, laughing, “Topcliffe should bethink him- 
self of this new torment for Papists, for to leave a man in this plight 
until he acknowledged the Queen’s supremacy should be an artful 
device of the devil.” 

“ At last,” quoth Mr. Genings, “we landed, with great peril to 
our lives, on the side of a high cliff near Whitby, in Yorkshire, and 
reached that town in the evening. Going into an inn to refresh our- 
selves, which I promise you we sorely needed, who should we meet 
with there but one Radcliff?” 

“ Ah! a noted pursuivant,” cried Mr. Wells, “ albeit not so top- 
ping a one as his chief.” 

“ Ah!” I cried, “ good Mr. Wells, that is but a poor pun, I pro- 
mise you. A better one you must frame before night, or you will 
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lose your reputation. The Queen’s last effort hath more merit in it 
than yours, who when she was angry with her envoy to Spain, said, 
‘If her royal brother had sent her a goose-man,* she had sent him 
in return a man-goose.’ ” 

Mr. Genings smiled, and said: 

“ Well, this same Radcliff took an exact survey of us all, ques- 
tioned us about our arrival in that place, whence we came, and 
whither we were going. We told him we were driven thither by 
the tempest, and at last, by evasive answers, satisfied him. Then 
we all went to the house of a Catholic gentleman in the neighbour- 
hood, which was within two or three miles of Whitby, and by him 
were directed some to one place, some to another, according to our 
own desires. Mr. Plasden and I kept together; but for fear of 
suspicion, we determined at last to separate also, and singly to 
commit ourselves to the protection of God and His good angels. 
Soon after we had thus resolved, we came to two fair beaten ways, 
the one leading north-east, the other south-east, and even then and 
there, it being in the night, we stopped and both fell down on our 
knees and made a short prayer together that God of His infinite 
mercy would vouchsafe to direct us, and send us both a peaceable 
passage into the thickest of His vineyard.” 

Here Mr. Genings paused, a little moved by the remembrance of 
that parting, but in a few minutes exclaimed : 

“T have not seen that dear friend since, rising from our knees, 
we embraced each other with tears trickling down our cheeks; but 
the words he said to me then I shall never, methinks, forget. ‘ See- 
ing,’ quoth he, ‘we must now part through fear of our enemies, 
and for greater security, farewell, sweet brother in Christ and most 
loving companion. God grant that, as we have been friends in 
one college and companions in one wearisome and dangerous jour- 
ney, so we may have one merry meeting once again in this world, 
to our great comfort, if it shall please Him, even amongst our 
greatest adversaries; and that as we undertake, for His love and 
Holy Name’s sake, this course of life together, so He will of His 
infinite goodness and clemency make us partakers of one hope, one 
sentence, one death, and one reward. And also as we began, so 
may we end together in Christ Jesus.’ So he; and then not being 
able to speak one word more for grief and tears, we departed in 
mutual silence; he directing his journey to London, where he was 
born, and I northward.” 

“ Then you have not been into Staffordshire ?” I said. 

“ Yea,” he answered, “ later I went to Lichfield, in order to try 
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if I should peradventure find there any of mine old friends and kins- 
folks.” 

“ And did you succeed therein ?” I inquired. 

“The only friends I found,” he answered, with a melancholy 
smile, “were the gray cloisters, the old cathedral walls, the trees of 
the Close; the only familiar voices which did greet me were the 
chimes of the tower, the cawing of the rooks over mine head as I 
sat in the shade of the tall elms near unto the wall where our garden 
once stood.” 

“Oh, doth that house and that garden no more exist?” I cried. 

“No, it hath been pulled down, and the lawn thereof thrown 
into the Close.” 

“ Then,” I said, “the poor bees and butterflies must needs fare 
badly. The bold rooks, I ween, are too exalted to suffer from these 
changes. Of Sherwood Hall did you hear aught, Mr. Genings?” 

“ Mr. Ironmonger,” Mr. Wells said, correcting me. 

“ Alas!” Edmund replied, “ I dared not so much as to approach 
unto it, albeit I passed along the high road not very far from the 
gate thereof. But the present inhabitants are famed for their hatred 
unto recusants, and like to deal rigorously with any which should 
come in their way.” 

I sighed, and then asked him how long he had been in London. 

“ About one month,” he replied. ‘“ As I have told you, Mistress 
Constance, all my kinsfolk that I wot of are now dead, except my 
young brother John, whom I doubt not you yet do bear in mind— 
that fair, winsome, mischievous urchin, who was carried to La Ro- 
chelle about one year before your sweet mother died.” 

“ Yea,” I said, “I can see him yet galloping on a stick round 
the parlour at Lichfield.” 

“Tis to look for him,” Edmund said, “ I am come to London. 
Alb eit I fear much inquiry on my part touching this youth should 
breed suspicion, I cannot refrain, brotherly love soliciting me there- 
unto, from seeking him whom report saith careth but little for his 
soul, and who hath no other relative in the world than myself. I 
have warrant for to suppose he should be in London; but these four 
weeks, with useless diligence, I have made search for him, leaving 
no place unsought where I could suspect him to abide; and as I see 
no hopes of success, I am resolved to leave the city for a season.” 

Then Mr. Wells proposed to carry Edmund to Kate’s house, 
where some friends were awaiting him; and for some days I saw 
him not again. But on the next Sunday evening he came to our 
house, and I noticed a paleness in him I had not before perceived. 
I asked him if any thing had disordered him. 
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“ Nothing,” he answered ; “ only methinks my old shaking malady 
doth again threaten me; for this morning, walking forth of mine 
inn to visit a friend on the other side of the City, and passing by St. 
Paul’s Church, when I was on the east side thereof, I felt suddenly a 
strange sensation in my body, so much that my face glowed, and it 
seemed to me as if mine hair stood on end; all my joints trembled, 
and my whole body was bathed in a cold sweat. I feared some evil 
was threatening me, or danger of being taken up, and I looked back 
to see if I could perceive any one to be pursuing me; but I saw 
nobody near, only a youth in a brown-coloured cloak; and so, con- 
cluding that some affection of my head or liver had seized me, I 
thought no more on it, but went forward to my intended place to say 
Mass.” 

A strange thinking came into mine head at that moment, and I 
doubted if I should impart to him my sudden fancy. 

“ Mr, Edmund,” I said, unable to refrain myself, “ suppose that 
youth in the brown cloak should have been your brother ?” 

He started, but shaking of his head, said : 

“ Nay, nay, why should it have been him rather than a thousand 
others I do see every day?” 

“ Might not that strange effect in yourself betoken the presence 
of a kinsman ?” 

“Tut, tut, Mrs. Constance,” he cried, half kindly, half reprov- 
ingly ; “ this should be a wild fancy lacking ground in reason.” 

Thus checked, I held my peace, but could not wholly discard this 
thought. Not long after,—on the very morning before Mr. Genings 
proposed to depart out of town,—I chanced to be walking homeward 
with him and some others from a house whither we had gone to hear 
his Mass. As we were returning along Ludgate Hill, what should 
he feel but the same sensations he had done before, and which were 
indeed visible in him, for his limbs trembled and his face turned as 
white as ashes. 

“ You are sick,” I said, for I was walking alongside of him. 

“ Only affected as that other day,” he answered, leaning against 
a post for to recover himself. 

I had hastily looked back, and, lo and behold! a youth in a 
brown cloak was walking some paces behind us. I whispered in Mr. 
Genings’s ear : 

“ Look, Edmund; is this the youth you saw before?” 

“© my good Lord!” he cried, turning yet more pale, “ this is 
strange indeed! After all, it may be my brother. Go on,” he 
said quickly; “I must get speech with him alone to discover if it 
should be so.” 
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We all walked on, and he tarried behind. Looking back, I saw 
him accost the stranger in the brown cloak. And in the afternoon 
he came to tell us that this was verily John Genings, as I had with 
so little show of reason guessed. 

“ What passed between you ?” I asked. 

He said: 

“ T courteously saluted the young man, and inquired what coun- 
tryman he was; and hearing that he was a Staffordshireman, I 
began to conceive hopes it should be my brother; so I civilly de- 
manded his name. Methought I should have betrayed myself at 
once when he answered Genings; but as quietly as I could, I told 
him I was his kinsman, and was called Ironmonger, and asked him 
what had become of his brother Edmund. He then, not suspecting 
aught, told me he had heard that he was gone to Rome to the Pope, 
and was become a notable Papist and a traitor both to God and his 
country, and that if he did return, he should infallibly be hanged. I 
smiled, and told him I knew his brother, and that he was an honest 
man, and loved both the Queen and his country, and God above all. 
‘ But tell me,’ I added, ‘good cousin John, should you not know him 
if you saw him?’ He then looked hard at, me, and led the way into 
a tavern not far off, and when we were seated at a table, with no one 
nigh enough to overhear us, he said: ‘I greatly fear I have a 
brother that is a priest, and that you are the man,’ and then began 
to swear that if it was so, I should discredit myself and all my 
friends, and protested that in this he would never follow me; albeit 
‘in other matters he might respect me. I promise you that whilst 
these harsh words passed his lips I longed to throw my arms round 
his neck. I saw my mother’s face in his, and his once childish love- 
liness only changed into manly beauty. His young years and mine 
rose before me, and I could have wept over this new-found brother 
as Joseph over his dear Benjamin. I could no longer conceal my- 
self, but told him truly I was his brother indeed, and for his love 
had taken great pains to seek him, and begged of him to keep 
secret the knowledge of my arrival; to which he answered: ‘ He 
would not for the world disclose my return, but that he desired me 
to come no more unto him, for that he feared greatly the danger of 
the law, and to incur the penalty of the statute for concealing of it.’ 
I saw this was no place or time convenient to talk of religion; but 
we had much conversation about divers things, by which I perceived 
him to be far from any good affection towards Catholic religion, and 
persistent in Protestantism, without any hope of a present recovery. 
Therefore I declared unto him my intended departure out of town, 
and took my leave, assuring him that within a month or little more 
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I should return and see him again, and confer with him more at 
large touching some necessary affairs which concerned him very 
much. I inquired of him where a letter should find him. He 
showed some reluctance for to give me any address, but at last said 
if one was left for him at Lady Ingoldsby’s, in Queen Street, Hol- 
born, he should be like to get it.” 

After Mr. Genings had left, I considered of this direction his 
brother had given him, which showed him to be acquainted with 
Polly’s mother-in-law, and then remembering the young gentleman 
I had met at her house, I suspected him to be no other than John 
Genings. And called back to mind all his speeches for to compare 
them with this suspicion, wherein they did all tally; and some days 
afterwards, when I was walking on the Mall with Sir Ralph and 
Polly, who should accost them but this youth, which they presently 
introduced to me, and Polly added, she believed we had played at 
hide-and-seek together when we were young. He looked somewhat 
surprised, and as if casting about for to call to mind old recollections; 
then spoke of our meeting at Lady Ingoldsby’s; and she cried out, 

“ Oh, then, you do know one another ?” 

“ By sight,” I said, “ not by name.” 

Some other company joining us, he came alongside of me, and 
began for to pay me compliments in the French manner. 

“ Mr. John Genings,” I said, “‘do you remember Lichfield and 
the Close, and a little girl, Constance Sherwood, who used to play 
with you, before you went to La Rochelle?” 

“ Like in a dream,” he answered, his comely face lighting up 
with a smile. 

“ But your brother,” I said, “ was my chiefest companion then ;, 
for at that age we do always aspire to the notice of such as be older 
than condescend to such as be younger than ourselves.” 

When I named his brother a cloud darkened his face, and he 
abruptly turned away. He talked to Polly and some other ladies in a 
gay, jesting manner, but I could see that ever and anon he glanced 
towards me, as if to scan my features, and, I ween, compare them 
with what memory depicted; but he kept aloof from me, as if fearing 
I should speak again of one he would fain forget. 

On the 7th of November Edmund returned to London, and came- 
in the evening to Kate's’ house. He had been labouring in the 
country, exhorting, instructing, and exercising his priestly functions 
amongst Catholics with all dilligence. It so happened that his friend 
Mr. Plasden, a very virtuous priest, which had landed with him at 
Whitby, and parted with him soon afterwards, was there also; and 
several other persons likewise which did usually meet at Mr. Wells's. 
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house; but owing to that gentleman’s absence, who had gone into 
the country for some business, and his wife’s indisposition, had agreed 
for to spend the evening at Mr. Lacy’s. Before the company there 
assembled parted, the two priests treated with him where they should 
say Mass the following day, which was the Octave of All Saints. They 
agreed to say their matins together, and, by Brian’s advice, to cele- 
brate it at the house of Mr. Wells, notwithstanding his absence; for 
that Mistress Wells, who could not conveniently go abroad, would be 
exceeding glad for to hear Mass in her ownlodging. I told Edmund 
of my meeting with his brother on the Mall, and the long talk minis- 
tered between us some weeks ago, when neither did know the other's 
name. Methought in his countenance and conversation that night 
there appeared an unwonted consolation, a sober joy, which filled me 
almost with awe. When he wished me good-night, he added, “I 
pray you, my dear child, to lift up your soul to Heaven ere you sleep 
and when you wake, and recommend to Heaven our good purpose, and 
then come and attend at the Holy Sacrifice with the crowd of angels and 
saints which do always assist thereat.” When the light faintly dawned 
in the dull sky, Muriel and I stole from our beds, quietly dressed our- 
selves, and slipping out unseen, repaired as fast as we could, for the 
ground was wet and slippery, to Mr. Wells’s house. We found 
assembled in one room Mr. Genings, Mr. Plasden, another priest 
Mr. White, Mr. Lacy, Mistress Wells, Sydney Hodgson, Mr. Ma- 
son, and many others. Edmund Genings proceeded to say Mass. 
There was so great a stillness in the room, a pin should have been 
heard to drop. Albeit he said the prayers in a very low voice, each 
word was audible. Mine ears, which are very quick, were stretched 
to the utmost. Each sound in the street caused me an inward flutter. 
Methought, when he was reading the Gospel, I discerned a sound as of 
the hall-door opening, and of steps. Then nothing more for a little 
while ; but just at the moment of the Consecration there was a loud 
rush up the stairs, and the door of the chamber burst open. The 
gentlemen present rose from their knees. Mistress Wells and I con- 
trariwise sunk on the ground. I dared not for to look, or move, or 
breathe, but kept inwardly calling on God, then present, for to save 
us. I heard the words behind me: “ Topcliffe! keep him back!” 
“ Hurl him down the stairs!” and then a sound of scuffling, falling, 
and rolling, followed by a moment’s silence. 

The while the Mass went forward, ever and anon noises rose 
without; but the gentlemen held the door shut by main force all the 
time. They kept the foe at bay, these brave men, each word uttered 
at the altar resounding, I ween, in their breasts. O my God, what 
a store of suffering was heaped into a brief space of time! What a 
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viaticum was that Communion then received by Thy doomed priest ! 
“ Domine, non sum dignus” he thrice said, and then his Lord rested 
in his soul. ‘ Deo gratias!” None could now profane the Sacred 
Mysteries; none could snatch his Lord from him. “ Ite missa est.” 
The Mass was said, the hour come, death at hand. All resistance 
then ceased. I saw Topcliffe hastening in with a broken head, and 
threatening to raise the whole street. Mr. Plasden told him that, 
now the Mass was ended, we would all yield ourselves prisoners, 
which we did; upon which he took Mr. Genings as he was, in his 
vestments, and all of us men and women, in coaches he called for, to 
Newgate. Muriel and I kept close together, and, with Mrs. Wells, 
were thrust into one cell. Methinks we should all have borne with 
courage this misfortune but for the thinking of those without,—Mu- 
riel of her aged and infirm father; Mistress Wells of her hushand’s 
return that day to his sacked house, robbed of all its church furni- 
ture, books, and her the partner of his whole life. And I thought 
of Basil, and what he should feel if he knew of me in this fearful 
Newgate, near to so many thieves and wicked persons; and a trem- 
bling came over me lest I should be parted from my companions. I 
had much to do to recall the courageous spirit I had heretofore nur- 
tured in foreseeing such a hap as this. If I had had to die at once, 
I think I should have been more brave; but terrible forebodings of 
examinations—perchance tortures, long solitary hours in a loathsome 
place—caused me inward shudderings; and albeit I said with my 
lips over and over again, “ Thy will be done, my God,” I passionately 
prayed this chalice might pass from me, which often before in my 
presumption—lI cry mercy for it—I had almost desired to drink. Oh, 
often have I thought since of what is said in David’s Psalms, “ It is 
good for me that Thou hast humbled me.” From my young years 
a hot glowing feeling had inflamed my breast at the mention of suf- 
fering for conscience’ sake, and the words “to die” had been very 
familiar ones to my lips; “ rather to die,” “ gladly to die,” “ proudly 
to die;” alas, how often had I uttered them! O my God, when 
the foul smells, the faint light of that dreadful place struck on my 
senses, I waxed very weak. The coarse looks of the jailers, the 
disgusting food set before us, the filthy pallets, awoke in me a 
loathing I could not repress. And then a fear also, which the sense 
of my former presumption did awaken. “ Let he that thinketh he 
standeth take heed lest he fall,” kept running in mine head. I had 
said, like St. Peter, that I was ready for to go to prison and to 
death; and now, peradventure, I should betray my Lord if too great 
pain overtook me. Muriel saw me wringing mine hands; and sitting 
down by my side on the rude mattress, she tried for to comfort me. 
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Then, in that hour of bitter anguish, I learnt that creature’s full 
worth. Who should have thought, who did not then hear her, what 
stores of superh uman strength, of heavenly knowledge, of divine com- 
fort should ha ve flowed from her lips? Then I perceived the value 
of a wholly detached heart surrendered to God alone. Young as she 
was, her soul was as calm in this trial as that of the aged resigned 
woman which shared it with us. Mine was tempest-tossed for a 
while. I could but lie mine head on Muriel’s knee and murmur, 
“ Basil, O Basil!” or else, “ If, after all, I should prove an apostate, 
which hath so despised others for it!” 

“Tis good to fear,” she whispered, “but withal to trust. Is it 
not written, mine own Constance, ‘ My strength is sufficient for thee ;’ 
and who saith this but the Author of all strength? He on whom the 
whole world doth rest. He permitteth this fear in thee for humility’s 
sake, which lesson thou hast need to learn. When that of courage is 
needed, be not affrighted; He will give it thee. He bestoweth not 
graces before they be needed.” 

Then she minded me of little St. Agnes, and related passages of 
her life; but mostly spoke of the Cross and the Passion of Christ, in 
such piercing and moving tones, as if visibly beholding the scene 
on Calvary, that the storm seemed to subside in my breast as she 
went on. 

“ Pray,” she gently said, “that, if it be God’s will, the extremity 
of human suffering may fall on thee, so that thy love for Him should 
increase. Pray that no human joy may visit thee again, so that 
heaven may open its gates to thee and thy loved ones. Pray for 
Hubert, for the Queen, for Topcliffe, for every human soul which 
thou hast ever been tempted to hate; and I promise thee that a 
great peace shall steal over thy soul, and a great strength shall lift 
thee up.” 

I did what she desired, and her words were prophetic. Peace 
came before long, and joy too, of a strange unearthly sort. A brief 
foretaste of heaven was showed forth in the consolations then poured 
into mine heart. When since I have desired for to rekindle fervour 
and awaken devotion, I recall the hours which followed that great 
anguish in the cell at Newgate. 

Late in the evening an order came for to release Muriel and me, 
but not Mistress Wells. When this dear friend understood what had 
occurred, she raised her hands in fervent gratitude to God, and dis- 
missed us with many blessings. 

The events which followed I will briefly relate. When we reached 
home Mr. Congleton was very sick; and then began the illness which 
ended his life. Kate was almost wild with grief at her husband’s 
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danger, and we fetched her and her children to her father’s house 
for to watch over them. On the next day all the prisoners which 
had been taken at Mr. Wells’s house (we only having been released 
by the dealings of friends with the Chief Secretary) were examined 
by Justice Young, and returned to prison to take their trials the 
next session. Mr. Wells, at his return finding his house ransacked 
and his wife carried away to prison, had been forthwith to Mr. Jus- 
tice Young for to expostulate with him, and to demand his wife and 
the key of his lodgings; but the justice sent him to bear the rest 
company, with a pair of iron bolts on his legs. The next day he 
examined him in Newgate; and upon Mr. Wells saying he was not 
privy to the Mass being said that day in his house, but wished he 
had been present, thinking his name highly honoured by having so. 
divine a sacrifice offered in it, the justice told him “that though he 
was not at the feast he should taste of the same.” 

The evening I returned home from the prison a great lassitude 
overcame me, and for a few days increased so much, joined with 
pains in the head and in the limbs, that I could scarcely think, or so 
much as stand, At last it was discerned that I was sickening with 
the small-pox, caught, methinks, in the prison; and this was no. 
small increase to Muriel’s trouble, who had to go to and fro from my 
chamber to her father’s, and was forced to send Kate and her children 
to the country to Sir Ralph Ingoldsby’s house; but methinks in the 
end this proved for the best, for when Mr. Lacy was, with the other 
prisoners, found guilty and condemned to death on the 4th of De- 
cember, some for having said, and the others for having heard, 
Mass at Mr. Wells’s house, Kate came to London but for a few 
hours, to take leave of him, and Polly’s care of her afterwards cheered 
the one sister in her great but not very lasting affliction, and sobered 
the other’s spirits in a beneficial manner, for since she hath been a 
stayer at home, and very careful of her children and Kate’s also, and, 
albeit very secretly, doth I hear practise her religion. Mr. Congleton 
never heard of his son-in-law and his friend Mr. Wells’s danger, the 
palsy which affected him having numbed his senses so that he slowly 
sunk in his grave without suffering of body or mind. From Muriel 
I heard the course of the trial. How many bitter words and scoffs 
were used by the judges and others upon the bench, particularly to 
Edmund Genings, because of his youth, and that he angered them 
with his arguments! The more to make him a scoff to the people, 
they vested him in a ridiculous fool’s coat which they had found in 
Mr. Wells’s house, and would have it to be a vestment. It was 
appointed they should all die at Tyburn, except Mr. Genings and 
Mr. Wells, who were to be executed before Mr. Wells’s own door in 
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Gray’s-inn-fields, within three doors of our own lodging. The judges, 
we were told, after pronouncing sentence, began to persuade them to 
conform to the Protestant religion, assuring them that by so doing 
they should obtain mercy, but otherwise they must certainly expect 
to die. But they all answered “that they would live and die in the 
true Roman and Catholic faith, which they and all antiquity had ever 
professed, and that they would by no means go to the Protestant 
churches, or for one moment think that the Queen could be head of 
the Church in spirituals.” They dealt most urgently with Edmund 
Genings in this matter of conformity, giving him hopes not only of 
his life, but also of a good living, if he would renounce his faith ; but 
he remained, God be praised, constant and resolute; upon which he 
was thrust into a dark hole within the prison, where he remained in 
prayer, without food or sustenance, till the hour of his death. Some 
letters we received from him and Mr. Wells, which have become 
revered treasures and almost relics in our eyes. One did write (this 
was Edmund): “The comforts which captivity bringeth are so mani- 
fold that I have rather cause to thank God highly for His fatherly 
dealings with me than to complain of any worldly misery whatsoever. 
Custom hath caused that it is no grief to me to be debarred from 
company, desiring nothing more than solitude. When I pray, I talk 
with God—when I read, He talketh with me; so that I am never 
alone.” And much more in that strain. Mr. Wells ended his letter 
thus : “I am bound with gyves, yet I am unbound towards God, and 
far better I account it to have the body bound than the soul to be 
in bondage. I am threatened hard with danger of death; but if it 
be no worse, I will not wish it to be better. God send me His grace, 
and then I weigh not what flesh and blood can do unto me. I have 
answered to many curious and dangerous questions, but I trust with 
good advisements, not offending my conscience. What will come of 
it God only knoweth. Through prison and chains to glory. Thine 
till death.” This letter was addressed to Basil, with a desire ex- 
pressed we should read it before it was sent to him. 

On the day before the one of the execution, Kate came to take 
leave of her husband. She could not speak for her tears ; but he, 
with his usual composure, bade her be of good comfort, and that 
death was no more to him than to drink off the caudle which stood 
there ready on his table. And methinks this indifferency was a 
joint effect of nature and of grace, for none had ever seen him hurried 
or agitated in his life with any matter whatsoever. And when he 
rolled Topcliffe down: the stairs and fell with him—for it was he which 
did this desperate action—his face was as composed when he rose up 
again, one of the servants who had seen the scuffle said, as if he had 
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never so much as stirred from his study; and in his last speeches 
before his death it was noticed that his utterance was as slow and 
deliberate, and his words as carefully picked, as at any other time 
of his life. Ah me! what days were those, when, hardly recovered 
from my sickness, only enough for to sit up in an armed-chair 
and be carried from one chamber to another, all the talk ministered 
about me was of the danger and coming death of these dear friends. 
I had a trouble of mine own, which I be truly ashamed to speak of; 
but in this narrative I have resolved above all things to be truthful; 
and if I have ever had occasion, on the one hand, to relate what 
should seem to be to mine own credit, on the other also I desire to 
acknowledge my weaknesses and imperfections, of which what I am 
about to relate is a notable instance. The small-pox made me at 
that time the most deformed person that could be seen, even after I 
was recovered; and the first time I beheld my face in a glass, the 
horror which it gaye me was so great that I resolved Basil should 
never be the husband of one whom every person which saw her must 
needs be affrighted to look on; but, forecasting he would never give 
me up for this reason, howsoever his inclination should rebel against 
the kindness of his heart and his true affection for me, I hastily sent 
him a letter, in which I said I could give him no cause for the change 
which had happened in me, but that I was resolved not to marry 
him, acting in my old hasty manner, without thought or prudence. 
No sooner had I done so than I grew very uneasy thereat, too late 
reflecting on what his suspicions should be of my inconstancy, and 
what should to him appear faithless breach of promise. 

It grieved me, in the midst of such grave events and noble suffer- 
ing, to be so concerned for mine own trouble; and on the day before 
the execution I was sitting musing painfully on the tragedy which 
was to be enacted at our own doors as it were, weeping for the dear 
friends which were to suffer, and ever and anon chewing the cud of 
my wilful undoing of mine own, and it might prove of Basil’s, future 
peace by my rash letter to him, and yet more rash concealment of my 
motives. Whilst I was thus plunged in grief and uneasiness, the 
door of my chamber of a sudden opened, and the servant announced 
Mr. Hubert Rookwood. I hid my face hastily with a veil, which I 
now did generally use, except when alone with Muriel. He came in, 
and methought a change had happened in his appearance. He looked 
somewhat wild and disordered, and his face flushed, as one used to 
drinking. 

“ Constance,” he said abruptly, “tidings have reached me which 
would not suffer me to put off this visit. A man coming from France 
hath brought me a letter from Basil, and one directed to you, which 
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he charged me to deliver into your hands. [If it tallies with that 
which he doth write to me—and I doubt not it must be so, for his 
dealings are always open and honourable, albeit often rash—I must 
needs hope for so much happiness from it as I can scarce credit to 
be possible after so much suffering.” 

I stretched out mine hand for Basil’s letter. Oh, how the tears 
gushed from mine eyes on the reading of it! He had received mine, 
and having heard some time before from a friend he did not name of | 
his brother’s passion for me, he never misdoubted but that I had at 
last yielded to his solicitations, and given him the love which I with- 
drew from him. 

Never was the nobleness of his nature more evinced than in this 
letter; never grief more heartfelt, combined with a more patient 
endurance of the overthrow of his sole earthly happiness; never a 
greater or more forgiving kindness towards a faithless creature, as 
he deemed her, with a lingering care for her weal, whom he must 
needs have thought so ill deserving of his love. So much sorrow 
without repining, such strict charges not to marry Hubert, if he 
was not a good Catholic and truly reconciled to the Church. But 
if he was indeed changed in this respect, an assent given to this 
marriage, which had cost him, he said, many tears and many prayers 
for to write, more than if with his own heart’s blood he had traced 
the words; but which, nevertheless, he freely gave, and prayed God 
to bless us both, if with a good conscience we could be wedded; and 
God forbid he should hinder it, if I had ceased for to love him, and 
had given to Hubert—who had already got his birthright—also a 
more precious treasure, the heart once his own. 

“‘ What doth your brother write to you?” I coldly said; and then 
Hubert gave me his letter to read. 

Methinks he imagined I concealed my face from some sort of 
shame; and God knoweth, had I acted the part he supposed, I might 
well have blushed deeper than can be thought of. 

This letter was like unto the other—the most touching proof of 
love a man could give fora woman. Forgetting himself, my dearest 
Basil’s only care was my happiness; and firm remonstrances were 
blended with touching injunctions to his brother to treasure every 
hair of the head of one who was dearer to him than all the world 
besides, and to do his duty to God and to her, which if he observed, 
he should, mindless of all else, for ever bless him. i 

When I returned the missive to him, Hubert said, in a faltering 
voice, ‘“‘ Now you are free—free to be mine—free before God and man.” 

“ Yea,” I answered; “free as the dead, for I am henceforward 


dead to all earthly things.” 
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“ What !” he cried, startled ; “ your thinking is not, God shield it, 
to be a nun abroad ?” 

“‘ Nay,” I answered; and then lying my hand on Basil's letter, 
I said, “If I had thought to marry you, Hubert; if at this hour I 
should say I could love you, I ween you would leave the house 
affrighted, and never return to it again.” 

“Ts your brain turned ?” he impatiently cried. 

“ No,” I answered quietly, lifting my veil, “‘my face only is 
changed.” 

I had a sort of bitter pleasure in the sight of his surprise. He 
turned as pale as any smock. 

“ Oh, fear not,” I said, “ my heart hath not changed with my face. 
I am not in so merry a mood, God knoweth, as to torment you with 
any such apprehensions. My love for Basil is the same; yea, rather 
at this hour, after these noble proofs of his love, more great than 
ever. Now you can discern why I should write to him I would 
never marry him.” 

Hiding his face in his hands, Hubert said, “ Would I had not 
come here to embitter your pain !” 

“ You have not added to my sorrow,” I answered ; “ the chalice is 
indeed full, but these letters have rather lightened than increased my 
sufferings.” 

Then concealing again my face, I went on, “ O Hubert, will you 
come here to-morrow morning? Know you the sight which from 
that window shall be seen? Hark to that noise! Look out, I pray 
you, and tell me what it is.” 

He did as I bade him, and I marked the shudder he gave. His 
face, pale before, had now turned of an ashy hue. 

“Ts it possible ?” he said; “a scaffold in front of that house 
where we were wont to meet those old friends! O Constance, are 
they there to die ?—that brave joyous old man, that kind pious soul 
his wife ?” 

“ Yea,” I answered ; “and likewise the friend of my young years, 
good holy Edmund Genings, who never did hurt a fly, much less a 
human creature. And at Tyburn, Bryan Lacy, my cousin, once your 
friend, and Sydney Hodgson, and good Mr. Mason, are to suffer.” 

Hubert clenched his hands, ground his teeth, and a terrible look 
shot through his eyes. I felt affrighted at the passion my words had 
awakened. 

“ Cursed,” he cried, in a hoarse voice, “ cursed be the bloody 
Queen which reigneth in this land! Thrice accursed be the tyrants 
which hunt us to death! Tenfold accursed such as lure us to damna- 
tion by the foul baits they do offer to tempt a man to lie to God and 
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to others, to ruin those he loves, to become loathsome to himself by 


his mean crimes! But if one hath been cheated of his soul, robbed 
of the hope of heaven, debarred from his religion, thrust into the 
company of devils, let them fear him, yea, let them fear him, I say. 
Revenge is not impossible. What shall stay the hand of such a man? 
What shall guard those impious tempters if many such should one 
day league for to sweep them from earth’s face? If one be desperate 
of this world’s life, he becomes terrible. How should he be to be 
dreaded who doth despair of heaven ?” 

With these wild words, he left me. He was gone ere I could 


speak. 
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, St. Columhill’s Farewell to the Isle of Arran, 


ON SETTING SAIL FOR IONA.* 


Farewe to Arran Isle,t farewell ! 
I steer for Hy :{ my heart is sore’:— 
q The breakers burst, the billows swell 
*Twixt Arran Isle and Alba’s§ shore. 


i Thus spake the Son of God, “ Depart !” 
O Arran Isle, God’s will be done ! 

By angels thronged this hour thou art: 
I sit within my barque alone. 


O Modan, well for thee the while ! 

Fair falls thy lot, and well art thou ! 
Thy seat is set in Arran Isle: 

Eastward to Alba turns my prow. 


O Arran, Sun of all the West! 

My heart is thine! As sweet to close 
Our dying eyes in thee as rest 

Where Peter and where Paul repose ! 


{ 


O Arran, Sun of all the West! 
My heart in thee its grave hath found : 
~ He walks in regions of the blest 
The man that hears thy church-bells sound ! 


O Arran blest, O Arran blest! 
Accursed the man that loves not thee! 
The man that slumbers in thy breast— 
No demon scares him: well is he. 


* From the prose translation in vol. i. of the Zransactions of the Gaelie 
Society, Dublin, 1808. 

+ In the Bay of Galway. It was one of the chief retreats of the Irish 
monks and missionaries, and still abounds in religious memorials, 

} Iona, § Scotland, 
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Each Sunday Gabriel from on high 
(For so did Christ our Lord ordain) 
Thy masses comes to sanctify, 
With fifty Angels in his train. 


Each Monday Michael issues forth 
To bless anew each sacred fane : 
Each Tuesday cometh Raphael 
To bless pure hearth and golden grain. 


Each Wednesday cometh Uriel, 

Each Thursday Sariel, fresh from God ; 
Each Friday cometh Ramael 

To bless thy stones and bless thy sod. 


Each Saturday comes Mary, 
Comes Babe on arm, ’mid heavenly hosts ! 
O Arran, nigh to heaven is he 
That hears God’s Angels bless thy coasts ! 


AUBREY DE VERE. 


VOL. Ill. D 
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 Ruiltoay Reform. 


We live in a blundering world, and there are few things that would 
not be the better for a little reform. Even railways, the joy and 
boast of our age, have as yet, we are now told, fulfilled but half 
their promise. We might be spared so many collisions; fewer lives 
might be lost, fewer bones broken. We might reap the fruits of 
the victory of steam over horseflesh by arriving at our journey’s end 
with two-thirds of the fare we now pay still in our pockets. While 
we have been battling for free-trade, we are the victims of a great 
monopoly. Thirteen large companies and above sixty smaller ones 
engross the railway traffic of the country, fix arbitrary tariffs, and 
convey a score of passengers, where they could, without any further 
outlay, speed three or four times that number on the path of business 
or pleasure. 

Government is aware of our grievance, and has taken the initia- 
tive in our redress. It has appointed a Commission “ to inquire into 
the cost of conveyance on railways, and into the charges which are 
made by railway companies to the public.”* We may be sure we 
shall travel cheaply at last, if cheapness is within the bounds of pos- 
sibility. With Mr. Gladstone in the House and Mr. Galt in the 
book-club, the national blindness will be couched, and the monopo- 
lising companies shamed. 

The cost of transport is now vastly less to proprietors than in the 
days of coaches; to proprietors, observe, but not to passengers. A 
pound of coke burned in an engine will evaporate five pints of water ; 
and in this evaporation a mechanical force is developed sufficient to 
draw two tons’ weight on the railway a distance of one mile in two 
minutes. The same weight in a stage-coach would require four 
horses, and occupy six minutes. The result of this difference is, 
that railway companies can convey passengers for one-twentieth— 
or, as some calculate, one thirty-third—part of what it cost for- 
merly; yet the average fares are more than one-half of what they 
would have been by coach. First- and second-class passengers, in- 
deed, pay three-fourths of what their fathers paid in the days of 
turnpikes. The great steam era, therefore, is still at fault. The 
tariffs are very various, and appear to be directed by caprice,—for 

* Circular in the Times of April 5. 
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in general the lines with the lowest fares are those which were the 
most expensive to construct; while others, which cost least in mak- 
ing, charge double the fares of those which cost the most. The 
railway system, in short, is out of joint, and it needs a notable bone- 
setter. Private and public interests must be reconciled; and the 
hand which can effect this must be skilful and strong. 

I do not wish to set up other countries above England, particu- 
larly as our system of management is in some respects better than 
the Continental system; yet there are other points in which they 
have the advantage. Their second-class carriages are well cushioned, 
and made nearly as comfortable as our first-class; their cuisine is 
far superior to any thing you can find at an English station; their 
trains move slowly in comparison with ours, and stop more fre- 
quently ; but, on the other hand, you have a better chance of reach- 
ing home safe and sound there than here. Then as to the cheapness 
of travelling, which is the main point at issue, the following table 
will best show on which side of the Channel the advantage lies. 


AVERAGE Fares ror One Hunprep Mixes. 


First Second | Third Fourth 

COUNTRIES. Class. Class. Class. Class, 

a@is« 64 
The United Kingdom .}] 18 9] 12 6] 8 4 
a 13 0| 7 6| 5 9 
Switzerland. .... 13 6 9 4]; 69 

13 0] 10 6 6 4 0 
13 4] 10 0| 7 
ee 10 6 711} 4 0 
1l 9 810; 5 9 
i 6 6 5 6] 3 0 


In Belgium, then, above all countries of Europe, the luxury of 
travelling costs least, and in our own fortunate island it costs the 
most. On some of the Belgian lines the first-class fares are so 
low as a halfpenny a mile, while with us they are on an average 
twopence-farthing. 

It is evident at a glance how much cheap travelling would con- 
tribute to our prosperity and pleasure. If one shilling would take 
us as far as we now get for three or six, the trader would go and 
select his own goods in person at the best market; the mechanic and 
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labourer, with whom work is dull at home, would seek it where it 
is brisk; the sick would resort to the hills or the sea-shore; and 
many minds now stagnating would be refreshed and instructed by 
new scenes ; doctors would be kept at a distance from our homes ; 
and friends would meet more frequently. ‘Till these happy im- 
provements are attained, the vast labour and expense of boring 
through mountains, carrying viaducts over deep valleys and rapid 
streams, and consolidating the treacherous masses which once a 
sheep could scarcely cross, will have failed in producing their legi- 
timate results. 

For arriving at these, various measures have been proposed; and 
notwithstanding the antipathy of the English mind to the idea of the 
State gradually purchasing all our railways constructed since 1844, 
it may well be questioned whether the advantages that would accrue 
to the public from such a plan would not more than overbalance any 
sacrifice of private interests here and there. If railway fares were 
systematically reduced by one presiding body,—say of a general 
board composed of twenty-four members chosen from the chief 
local boards, and of a president to change with the ministry,—it is 
morally certain that the result would be similar to that which took 
place after the reduction of postage on letters. As more letters are 
written now that their transmission costs less, and the postal revenue 
is consequently increased, so would the transport of persons and 
goods augment in proportion to the diminished expense attending 
it. It has been shown satisfactorily* that railway fares may very 
well be reduced on an average two-thirds, and a bonus of fifteen 
per cent be given to shareholders by Government in the event of 
its buying up railways according to the provisions of an Act which 
may soon come into operation. 

We are chiefly indebted to this Act for parliamentary trains at 
a penny a mile. It also reserved to the State the right of revising 
all the charges of railways whose average profits should at any time 
reach ten per cent, and gave it the power of purchasing from com- 
panies all future lines at the close of twenty-one years from the 
passing of the Act for their construction respectively, and on the 
payment to these companies of twenty-five years’ purchase upon the 
last three years’ average amount of their clear annual divisible pro- 
fits.t This average the Government has, it may be presumed, been 
ascertaining during the last two years and a half. The money sunk 
in making the railways has been fully taken into account in all the 
calculations to which I allude, as well as the additional expenses 


* See Galt on Railway Reform. Longmans: 1865, 
t Ibid. p. 161. 
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which might arise from more numerous carriages and a larger 
staff. As to the dangers of railway travelling, they would be very 
much lessened by a general board, uniform regulations, and more 
perfect mutual understanding. There is little fear of first-class 
fares ever being too small for any class of the community ; but if 
it should so happen that individuals very exclusive, or needing more 
than ordinary protection, insisted on a reserved tarriage, it would be 
very easy to keep one for them at a higher fare. Aristotle tells us 
that to attain a medium in virtue we should aim at an extreme; so 
in railway reform, we should agitate for very low fares, that we may 
obtain moderate ones. 

The Act passed under Mr. Gladstone’s auspices in 1844 was wise 
in what it enforced, and in the precaution it took for the time to 
come. It remains to be seen how far it will influence future legis- 
lation, and what advantage will be taken of the liberty of action it 
leaves to the State, when, in January 1866, it will, under certain 
conditions, be in the power of Government to act upon it. 

I do not profess to combat in this place the political and com- 
mercial objections which may be raised against a scheme of State 
purchase; my only object is to call attention to the fact, that very 
important improvements may be made, and that great facility for 
making them is at hand. Nothing can be more reasonable than to 
desire that, in some way or other, our railways, from the Giant’s 
Causeway to Cape Clear, and from the Land’s End to John O’Groat’s, 


should be placed under one uniform system, with a reduced tariff of © 


mileage charges; nor can any one doubt that separate companies are 
far less likely to unite in producing such results than a strong and 
paternal government, raised above petty interests, and seeking only 
to promote general welfare and content. The great depreciation in 
the value of railway property, compared with that which it could 
boast twenty years ago, is owing in large measure to causes that 
would be obviated by central and uniform control. The most baneful 
of these is competition, and numerous companies have complained of 
it bitterly in their reports. The public in general is a gainer by 
competition, but in this case it loses. A speculating engineer, a 
lawyer, and a financial discount-company, are all that is wanted to 
start a new line, which has little or no local support and no sub- 
stantial basis, yet causes the leading company great expense in 
opposing it, and by injuring it, injures the public also indirectly. 
By such means many a railway shareholder has had to mourn over 
the reduction of an interest, which promised at one time to be the 
most flourishing and permanent in the kingdom; and many a board 
of directors is struggling to overcome insurmountable difficulties, and 
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sinking its investments, year by year, lower and lower, without pro- 
spect of steady revival. 

Only last year, ten “attacks” on the London and North-Western 
Railway were made in Parliament; and the Midland was threatened 
not long ago with a fourth line from Derby to Leeds. Of the new 
projects before Parliament at the opening of this session, about one 
hundred proposed to Go something or other with the Midland. The 
contest for the Brighton line, which occurred many years ago, will 
long be remembered. There were four rival companies, whose 
parliamentary expenses alone in one year amounted to 100,000/. 
Twenty counsel were engaged, headed by serjeants-at-law and 
queen’s counsel; there was a regiment of twenty eminent solicitors, 
flanked by a whole brigade of parliamentary agents; and an army 
of surveyors and engineers, contradicting each other. In this way 
money circulated, no doubt; but public travelling was neither the 
cheaper nor the better for such litigation. 

Organisation is the secret of strength. What the Church would 
be without a supreme Ruler, the navy without an Admiralty Board, 
the army without a Horse-Guards, or the beehive without a queen, 
—that is the railway system without central management: disor- 
ganised, a prey to rivalries, inoperative or over-active, and producing” 
faulty or imperfect results. “Trust to competition,” say the ad- 
vocates of things as they are; but, to use Mr. Gladstone’s words,* 
“T would no more trust the railway proprietors on railway matters 
than I would Gracchus speaking of sedition! I know of nothing 
more chilling than the hope which the directors of these railways. 

“hold out from competition.” 

But how, it may be asked, will it ever be possible for the pro- 
prietors of railways—whether they be companies or the nation itself 
—to reduce the fares to one-third of their present amount, and fix 
it at three farthings per mile for first-class passengers, one half- 
penny for second-class, and one farthing per mile for third-class, 
with a proportionate reduction on merchandise and parcels? To this ~ 
it is replied—by the enormous increase of traffic and travelling which 
would follow such a diminution. In almost every instance where 
low fares have been tried, the company’s receipts in consequence 
have been augmented rather than lessened. Can any criterion be 
more exact? The South-Western at one time conveyed passengers 
between London and Reading at the rate of 2s. 3d. per hundred 
miles first-class, and 1s. 6d. second. Nor did the company lose any 
thing by the change in the fares, neither were the dividends de- 


* In his speech on July 8, 1844, 
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creased. Ten years ago, the Edinburgh and Glasgow line, as well 
as the Caledonian, lowered the fares between Edinburgh and Glasgow 
to one-eighth of the ordinary charge by all trains; yet after their 
rivalry had continued a year and a half, so great was the additional 
traffic created by the low fares, that they lost only one per cent on 
the dividend in the case of the former company, and one-half per 
cent in that of the latter. 

It may be well to represent in a tabular form the loss of profits 
incurred by reduction of fares in particular instances. It will be 
seen that very high, moderate, and extremely low fares, make little 
difference in the annual dividends, and do not in any case exceed one 
per cent. 


Original Fares Reduced Fares R.A 
for s RAILWAYS. for dends 
Return Tickets, Return Tickets, cont 
oP y s. 8. 8. d.| 2. a. 
60 0 | 40 0|.... 1380] London & North- | 7 6 0 10 0 
Western 
60 0 | 40 0|.... Great Northern..|7 6|5 0]....] 100 
South-Eastern...|3 0/2 0 
40] 46| Edinburgh&Glas-|}1 0/0 9/0 200 
gow 
80} 60] 40] 55] Caledonian..... 10/0 9/0 6|100 


There is a remarkable statement in connection with the reduction 
here mentioned on the South-Western line, to which I wish to draw 
particular attention. During the time it was in force, that line and 
the Great Western were charging on one part about ten times as 
much as on another; and on those parts where they carried at the 
lowest rate their profits amounted to about 250 per cent in the 
cost of conveyance by each train ! 

It should also be borne in mind that the cost of constructing 
new railways is vastly diminished, and that this circumstance would 
operate in favour of lower charges. In the earlier days of railway 
enterprise they cost about 35,000/. per mile; they can now be made 
for about 12,000/., and sometimes for 6000/. or 8000/. a mile. The 
Finn-Valley line, in county Donegal—opened two years ago—is said 
to have cost only 5160/. per mile. Taking these things into con- 


sideration, it is amazing that railway directors have not yet dis- . 
covered that their true interest lies in making transit from place to 
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place as easy as possible to every class of the community. If the 
system were altered, some temporary sacrifice might be unavoidable, 
but in a short time this would be amply compensated ; and if private 
companies cannot make such sacrifices through lack of capital, this 
inability could not exist in the State, more especially when its 
clear annual revenue shall have been swollen by an addition of 
four millions. 

It would also be an advantage to have one competent authority, 
to which we might appeal in case of incidental grievances or special 
requirements. It is well known that the accidents occurring on rail- 
ways are not so numerous as those which befel travellers in the time 
of stage-coaches ; yet this is no reason why we should not be spared 
to the utmost. Traction by steam is both a science and an art, and 
in each of its branches it is capable of indefinite improvement. To 
judge of its future, we have only to look back upon its past,—to 
remember the day when, some fifty years ago, a poor mechanic, 
named Thomas Gray, in the town of Nottingham, first broached the 
idea of a great national scheme for railroads, and steam as the mo- 
tive power. In that plan, which was then treated as an “ effusion 
of insanity,” all the stupendous realities of modern travelling 


“Lay hidden, as the music of the moon 
Sleeps in the plain eggs of the nightingale.” 


There is at this moment an outcry for communication with the 
guard, as a means of safety and protection. Shall we adopt the 
American carriage, or shall some other method be devised? These 
are questions which at present are left to individual companies to 
decide or shelve as they please. 

As Thomas Gray was mocked as a visionary when he projected 
the railway system, so Mr. Rowland Hill’s scheme of a low and 
uniform rate of postage was, when first introduced, denounced as 
“ a most preposterous plan, utterly unsupported by facts, and resting 
entirely on assumption.” “The revenue cannot afford it,” was the 
stereotyped answer to the proposal. “If the postage were reduced 
to a penny,” said Colonel Maberly, when examined before the Par- 
liamentary Committee, “it would not recover itself for forty or fifty 
years.” Were these gloomy forebodings realised? Just the reverse. 
The revenue decreased, it is true, nearly a million during three years. 
Then the tide turned, and the predictions of Mr. Cobden were ful- 
filled. Letters poured into the letter-boxes faster and faster, and in 
twenty-five years the new system overtook and passed the old, with 
every prospect of the distance between them being annually increased. 
Thus the Government gained, and will gain, in the long-run, while 
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the public gained from the first. In 1839, 75,000,000 letters passed 
through the Post-office; in 1863, 700,000,000—more than nine- 


fold! Many interested parties made a great outcry about the tem- 


porary loss to the revenue, and half exulted over the alleged failure 
of the financial part of Rowland Hill’s scheme. They affected to 
regard the deficit as a loss to the nation; but in the meanwhile the 
joy of being able to correspond freely had circulated through the 
kingdom, and tradesmen and commercial houses were reaping the 
fruits of their numerous and wide-spread circulars, 

I have dwelt the more on the penny-postage precedent, because 
it appears to be strictly parallel with that of reduction on railway 
fares; but there is one objection to the latter scheme to which I have 
not sufficiently adverted. We have, as a people, a great dislike to 
monopoly and centralisation. We are apt to dread any alteration on 
a large scale of railway charges, even in our own favour, if purchased 
at the expense of our losing local, or, in other words, popular con- 
trol. We like to have the construction and management of railways, 
as it were, in our own hands, independently of the State. But this 
view of the matter, though apparently sound, is really faulty. All 
monopolies are not bad, though some are. Centralisation is not 
always an evil, though sometimes it is a great one. The Post-office, 
for example, is a vast monopoly and a highly centralised system; 
but wjll the most ardent advocate of free-trade maintain that it is 
not also a great good, or that any private company would convey his 
letters, books, and papers quite as well? Monopoly and free-trade 
have their separate spheres of labour; and when there is a public 
industrial work to be done, the first thing to be ascertained should 
be, to which of these two departments it properly belongs. The 
English people have shown that in the case of the Post-office they 
are not opposed to monopoly, when placed under the strict control of 
the Legislature ; why then should they feel any hesitation in declaring 
that railway travelling belongs properly to the department of mono- 
poly in the governmental sense, and that it will never be attended 
with due success until all its details are submitted to a central con- 
trol, created or approved by Parliament? 

Supposing the tables were turned, and that letters, like railway 
travellers, were left to shift for themselves, and trust to the tender 
mercies of self-constituted companies,—what would be the result? 
Clearly this, that each company would charge whatever rate of post- 
ages paid it best, from one penny to one shilling. There would no 
doubt be a hundred of them battling for business, and very loudly 
they would talk. They would “repel invasion,” and assert their 
“territorial rights ;” they would not submit to be “robbed of their 
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postal traffic,” and would “ take measures to defeat their opponents.” 
They would combine, in short, against each other and the public; 
the well-paying districts would be well supplied, and the ill-paying 
neglected. There would be no control or combined action, no tri- 
bunal to which we might appeal for redress. i 

But the tables, happily, are not going to be turned in this way. 
Instead of giving over the postage to private companies, we are 
more likely to take the railways out of their hands, unless they 
manage them better. Let no one, at all events, deride the scheme 
as Utopian. Our friends the railway reformers threaten us with the 
charge of having contracted minds, incapable of great ideas, if we 
oppose them. If we say it is mere dreaming to talk of reducing rail- 
way fares to one-third, they reply, that it is well for the world there 
are some dreamers, for otherwise it would never make progress. They 
are afraid we should have been among those who imprisoned Solomon 
de Caus as a madman, because he insisted that he could construct a 
carriage which would propel itself by steam,* if we had lived in Paris 
in 1641; or should have chimed in with that famous article in the 
Quarterly Review of March 1825, which scouted the idea of general 
railroads as “ altogether impracticable” and “ unworthy of notice,” 
and declared that it would “back old Father Thames against the 
Woolwich Railway for any sum.” 

The progress of society may be traced by comparing the Reviews 
of different periods. The Quarterly, which spoke so wittily and 
so blindly of railways in 1825, had, of course, in 1844 completely 
changed its tone. In the July number for that year it said: “ It is 
impossible not to see that the system is developing itself to such an 
extent, penetrating all districts, superseding all other communica- 
tions, affecting every species of public and private interests, and 
acting as the life-blood arteries of the empire, as to render it pro- 
bable, almost to certainty, that the time must come when this great 
public trust can no longer be left to the management of private com- 
panies scattered over the face of the country. In truth, it seems only 
a question of time ; railways must be made subject to some unity of 
management, and, through whatever intermediate process it may 
pass, that management must finally be vested in the Government of 
the country.” 

Twenty-one years have passed since these words were penned, 
and, if truth admits of degrees, they are truer than ever now. If 
England is a richer country than Belgium, that is no reason why 
Englishmen should pay the railway companies more than is needful, 
or forego advantages which Belgians enjoy. The experiment of the 


* Century of Inventions, by the Marquis of Worcester. 
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greatest possible cheapness has been tried among them with great 
success, but it will never be tried among us under the present sys- 
tem. The companies are, unfortunately, much more inclined to try 
how high they can raise their tariffs than how low they can reduce 
them ; and notwithstanding the banter and bluster with which they 
may oppose a sweeping change, we may in this matter have full 
confidence in the superior wisdom of our rulers. 

If all that is said be true, it is strange that so few attempts 
should have been made to rouse the public from its state of content- 
ment on this subject. It would form an exciting topic in an election 
speech. “If we do not wish cheap travelling,” the candidate might 
say, “to be confined to particular days, but extended to every day 
in the year—if we should like to keep our birthdays oftener in 
the spot where we first saw the light, to explore at will the scenery 
and the wonders of our native isle, to see whole schools travelling 
about in the vacation, as they do in Germany, and learning to love 
their fatherland the more, because they know it better—if we would 
have the mails carried with the utmost safety and despatch to the 
remotest districts, and book ourselves through from any one station 
to another however distant, because all our railways, extending over 
more than 12,000 miles, are amalgamated—if in time of invasion, 
riot, or revolt, it would comfort us to know that troops and warlike 
stores are conveyed without delay to any part of the kingdom—if in 
seasons of difficulty, such as have lately been experienced in Lanca- 
shire, we might hope to ward off much of the distress by friendly 
visits to the scene of dearth, or by receiving the sufferers to the 
homes of their youth or the factories of their earlier employers—if 
by freer intercourse between those who live widely apart we might 
in time drive out from the corners in which they still linger the 
languages and dialects which impede civilisation—if we would suffer 
no extra steam power to go to waste, by drawing much less than it 
might—if we would have the very best machinery at work, and tested 
constantly by vigilant inspectors—if we should hail as a boon the 
readier conveyance of furniture, horses, carriages, the labours of the 
loom and the treasures of the mine, exports, imports, and every article 
of trade,—then most certainly we must absolutely refuse to be satis- 
fied with any thing less than the full development of railway economy; 
we must cooperate with the benevolent designs of the Royal Com- 
mission to inquire into railroad charges, and express our convictions 
with becoming earnestness. The marvels already achieved by steam 
are the best guarantee for the attainment of still greater triumphs and 
rewards. We have made travelling expeditions; be it ours also to 
make expeditious travelling cheap.” 
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Ir is exceedingly difficult to write intelligibly on art. Not, indeed, 
from the inherent difficulty and intricacy of the subject, though it is 
difficult, but from the impatience of readers, who do not care to be 
forced to the labour of reasoning when they seek to be pleased. 
Every one takes pleasure, more or less intelligent, in art, and it is 
not always agreeable to be called to account for likes and dislikes 
where the object is simply to receive pleasure. 

Now it is quite true that this love of art ought not to stand in 
need of rules. If the intelligence and the affections of every beholder 
were rightly informed and truly balanced, a right and true pleasure 
would be produced by good art, in exact proportion to its goodness— 
that is, its attainment of its proper object. But it is by no means 
true that every lover of art is informed in his affection or balanced 
as to his judgment. And yet we live in days in which art is widely 
pursued and sought after by many admirers. 

The very quantity of pictures, and in a less degree of sculptures, 
is perplexing, and the diversity of them is evidence enough of the 
loose state of principles, the want of recognition of fixed laws, and 
of marked character of originality proper to the age. The immense 
activity in house-building, church-building, the spread of museums 
and galleries, the general increase of luxury, is marked by a degree 
of discordance in artistic aim unknown heretofore. Efforts, indeed, 
have been made to plant a style of architecture. We have seen 
them carried to the ordeal of battle in the House of Commons, and 
sustaining defeat. The confusion spreads in this matter; for as old 
monuments and cities are studied, drawn, and published with minutest 
details, and as the use of photography puts before our architects an 
increasing range of old materials, it becomes the chief object of am- 
bition to work them up in a novel manner. 

Sculpture and painting, arts in the more proper meaning of the 
word, cannot be pursued in this mechanical way, but must of neces- 
sity command devotion and skill, if any kind of excellence is to be 
reached. 

There is not, perhaps, here all the perplexing variety alluded to; 
but still the want of definite aim and marked type or style makes it 
difficult for any general judgment to be soundly established. 
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The very safety which a good system or a sound tradition of art 
has given to the people who lived under its influence, all feeling 
secure in the general instinct, is turned into danger when this tradi- 
tion is either not generaily received, or full of opposing voices, or of 
feeble and vicious tendency.- Instead of a sound tradition, we then 
fall under the rule of a fashion, and that liable to endless change. 
The argument, sound enough in itself, that what gives pleasure to so 
many must be right in art, takes for granted faith in their capacity 
to judge it. Where this does not exist, submission to mere fashion 
on the part of ignorant persons is fatal to a right feeling, for then 
no one is at the pains of learning for himself. 

A greater difficulty, perhaps, than this lies in the apparent ease 
of judging the kind of art most popular at present—homely passages 
of common life and landscape. In proportion as the subjects of pic- 
tures, from their own nature, relieve us of any need of thought or re- 
flection, ordinary observation will be considered sufficient to give us a 
right judgment concerning them. And where a loose, easy attention 
is the limit that works of art claim from the beholder, the mind 
becomes enfeebled in its powers of perception, it-becomes fatigued 
with art of a deeper kind, it fails to keep up any high standard of 
beauty before it, and cannot see any that lies below the surface. 

This homeliness of aim and poverty of thought in the artist react 
upon the public, and save it the trouble, and even discourage the 
desire, of observing more carefully what is really beautiful in nature, 
and deepening and refining its perception of art. Hence the very 
suggestion of laws and principles with which our judgment should 
agree sounds like pedantry. People ask why, so long as they are 
themselves pleased by a picture or any other work of art, it should 
signify why they are pleased? How can taste, for instance, which is 
involuntary, and takes pleasure in different things of opposite flavour, 
according to the natural diversity of men’s palates, be subjected to 
rule? And how can the eye, which also takes a natural and quite 
involuntary delight in opposite objects in different people,—how can 
the eye be blamed or praised for its diversity in this respect? 

Now, to write at all on the principles of art is to imply the jus- 
tice of such praise and such blame. It is to maintain that art has 
laws; that taste ought to be schooled; that there are stendards of 
comparison. 

Beginning with the subject of the taste, we might lay it down 
as certain that, whatever natural diversity there is in palates, yet that 
some objects and some flavours are better than others, that those are 
certainly the better which please the greatest number—that is, the 
greatest number of instructed persons. Those that study the sub- 
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ject, whatever their likes or dislikes, come, after repeated trial, to 
certain conclusions. First impressions grow weak, or repeated trials 
exhaust the pleasure of certain coarser preferences, and those which 
on trial have been most widely approved maintain their ground. 

Here we speak only of the lower kind of relish of what is good 
or agreeable. The palate retains its relish for the most refined and 
studied flavours the longest, but even these pall by repetition. At 
last they destroy the pxiate itself, unless the rule of moderation is 
observed. The pleasures of taste being given to serve one useful and 
needful end, can afford but a low measure of enjoyment, and, more- 
over, are destructive of the capacity of enjoyment if more than a 
restricted use is made of them. 

The fact, however, is acknowledged, that as nations and people 
themselves lose their coarser and less cultivated habits, they come to 
acknowledge standards and rules of taste of this kind, and that for 
each person some measure of cultivation of the taste is needed to 
enable him to understand and allow of these rules, 

If these lower tastes are capable of training, and if training is 
needed to fit them for the full enjoyment of which they have the 
capacity, much more is this true of the higher enjoyments of which 
the eye is capable. The eye is the instrument by which light finds 
its way not to the brain only, but through the brain into ourselves. 
The awe, wonder, delight, which the creation around us, and the 
drama of life acted before us, bear in upon our brain and heart, is 
reflected in through the instrumentality of the eye. Images and 
scenes that come to us in the way of reading, or of report, or con- 
versation, convey their meaning to the brain through notions and 
images which the past experience of the eye enables us to picture 
within. 

If we read or hear of history, of a great event, a battle, a death, 
or a remarkable scene, more or less quickly these communications 
fit into some image or combination of images we have stored in the 
memory through its former acquisitions, all of which have been 
brought to it by the powers of the eye. We do not conceive of any 
thing but by some use, or some deduction from images of this kind. 

What may be the mental conceptions of the blind by birth we 
cannot say. How, e.g., they can conceive of the colours red and blue, 
or of the visible beauty of the world. These are exceptions alto- 
gether beyond our understanding. We are concerned now with the 
general law. 

The eye is the light of the body. That which gives it its own 
proper enjoyment is beauty. Beauty is the delight of the eyes. 
The beauty of all external objects is what draws us towards them. 
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The organ through which this special attraction has its hold on us is 
the eye. 

Now, art may be called the produce of a special energy resulting 
from this power of sight. It is the representation of ideas engen- 
dered in the mind by the contemplative or theoretic faculty. Its 
representations are addressed to the eye. 

If we admit that the lower and sensual enjoyments of taste can 
in a measure be refined and cultivated, and that mere natural relish 
is often deceptive, and would become palled after a time with flavours 
that please it at the outset, it is much more in reason to acknowledge 
that the eye also requires training, and that its first impressions are 
often deceptive—that patience and study will give it a deeper insight 
and more discerning powers. 

In other words, we may be certain that, beautiful as the creation 
is, its full beauty is not at once to be recognised, and that a careless 
or untrained sight is liable to be deceived, and to take that for 
beauty which on longer examination is found to be no beauty by 
comparison with other objects or aspects, or beauty of so inferior an 
order as to lose its attraction. 

And this training of the eye not only teaches it to discover new 
beauty or more beauties, but immeasurably increases its powers and 
the delight of which it is capable. 

There have been times, as there may be places or societies now, 
in which this training was, or is, general. This is what we mean by 
a good tradition. There are many Oriental nations amongst whom 
this tradition prevails, and prevails unconsciously, Within narrow 
limits they see aright, and their art is admirable in consequence. 
The combination of colours in shawls and stuffs, and the use of 
certain kinds of metal work, are arts of artistic powers lost to Euro- 
peans, and preserved by tradition amongst many Asiatic races. 

If from childhood we were thus trained, never seeing what we 
did see in nature but with a formed power of perception, and never 
leaving the guidance of corresponding principles in art, we should 
see nature, judge and value art rightly, without any effort or study. 
The training in such cases is unconscious. It is right from the 
beginning, and this right judgment seems born with us. But its 
continued prevalence is rare, and rare in proportion to the activity 
and range of the perceptible powers. 

The art of the Oriental nations is very confined in range. From 
the natural quietude of their character, and their aversion to change,’ 
these perceptive powers, confined to very few classes of objects, have 
remained unchanged along with their manners and habits of life. 

But as nations have more activity of mind and body, and, as 
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regards sight, look more and desire a wider range of observation, and 
as they observe more complicated and difficult objects, so their lia- 
bility to move onwards and their impatience of traditionary restraints 
are sure to increase. , 

This is the character of Europeans with regard to perceptive 
powers, as to all other faculties they possess. They are averse to 
rest. They have observed and loved what the Orientals observe and 
love; but a thousand things besides. Hence their art has ranged ~ 
also immeasurably further; they have examined into far more com- 
plicated objects and phenomena; they have therefore sought after 
greater and more subtle beauty. 

This must be remembered as one reason why traditions that have 
prevailed long in nations inactive by comparison and unchanging 
have changed or come to an end more rapidly in Europe. 

If, then, we come to times in which this love of movement and 
change has gone on, till it is the most remarkable phenomenon of the 
day, we must expect that traditions regarding what is most excellent 
or most beautiful, and informing us in the way of looking out for 
this true and genuine attractiveness, will have become altogether 
powerless, and that a proportionately more intricate system of culti- 
vation will be wanted to straighten vague or vicious habits of obser- 
vation, and to set them on a right track once more. 

Theories of art, which are so many efforts to meet this want, are 
mostly of modern production. The Indian weavers and embroiderers 
have no theories, and could not explain how or why they work as 
they do. And from the days of the Greeks downwards, while art- 
traditions prevailed, however they may have changed, Europe has 
invented and produced, rather than argued on the how or the why 
of its productions, till modern times. 

Now the case is different. Not only is art in a great measure 
in a condition of revival, which implies a previous decay, but the 
most discordant opinions are held; and as in the case of discordance, 
all cannot be right opinions, it is necessary to determine those that 
are so. 

So we come round to the position we assumed at first, that 
where there is great restlessness of mind, and great variety of 
objects of preference in art, it is not possible that art can be fairly 
judged without cultivation of the perceptive powers, and more pains 
must be taken in proportion to greater general activity of the mind 
of the day. And though art is really popular, and the spread of 
wealth places works of art of one kind or another in the possession 
of increasing numbers, this is not always a sign even of a disposition 
to go right in choice or judgment. 
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Art is loved, and works of art are prized, in two ways. One 
is from perception of its beauty, and consequently an irrepressible 
attraction towards its productions. This is the real love of it, and 
the capacity of refinement which it calls forth. 

But art is also popular, and is prized, or at least patronised, for 
other reasons—mainly, the pride of possession. This may be con- 
ceived to have been the principle that led the Romans of imperial 
times to execute enormous, and only sometimes beautiful, works, and 
to surround themselves with innumerable pieces of sculpture and 
painting as a part of their magnificence. While we know, without 
further discussion, how different was the Greek love of art. 

Hence it cannot be assumed as certain that the purchase of pic- 
tures, or the furnishing of houses and palaces—one room in the 
Greek style, another in the Pompeian, another in the French, and 
so on, or that galleries opening out of these, filled “ with the choicest 
specimens of art,” &c.—are a proof of more than a determination 

to be at the top of the social scale, and the employment of sufficient 
' wealth as a matter of ostentation. These things are not necessarily 
a sign of real love for art. 

Of this abundant employment of wealth on art, and of the effect 
on it of very easy and luxurious habits, we may have to say more 
later on. All that need be insisted on now is that to understand art 
is not exactly easy, even when it surrounds us, unless there is some 
sense of the serious demand it makes on the reflective faculty ; and 
that the sudden and easy acquisition of works of art tends as often 
to vulgarity as to refinement. 
< With these prefatory remarks, we proceed to the question, What 
is Art? And we may say, in explanation, that it is a methodical 
way of producing or making. In a general way we apply the term 
to production of any kind, as the art of writing, of speaking, or of 
cooking. In all of which cases it is taken for granted that what is 
done rudely, and without knowledge of what is excellent in the thing 
done or the object sought for, might also be done secundum artem, 
according to clear and reliable rules. The Greeks expressed it by a 
word that means production, or bringing into being—in a certain 
sense, creation; while the Latins borrowed the term art, expressive 
of method; the one language speaking of it as of a kind of inborn 
faculty, the other borrowing a word, but a word expressive of the 
nicety and exactness of methodical work. Both races meant the 
same thing; but as one understood more vividly the deeper springs 
that set first the thoughts and hearts, and then the hands, of men to 
work ; so to that one the faculty for art was as a kind of gift, and 
reached its end completely and with ease; in the other race, the 
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wonder of the process, the triumph of skill, the conquest of diffi- 
culty, were the special phenomena in art that attracted its admiration. 
And as in productions of art there will be always both the inventive 
energy and the wonderful ways in which it reaches its end, and per- 
ception of the end itself—two separate aspects, if we look separately 
at them—-so there will always be seen a broad difference between 
two classes of artists and of critics; one taking delight in the means, 
the other absorbed in the end. 

The vivid image of the end or object of any exertions, and the - 
power of clearly seeing or understanding this image, are most im- 
portant to the right attainment of that object. Unless we clearly 
know what we want, we are not very likely to get it. The more 
complicated or mysterious the object, the greater will be the power 
required to see it, to master it, and to keep it before the mind till 
possession of it is obtained. 

In art, therefore, this faculty is clearly the foundation on which 
any great success must of necessity be laid. And, on the other hand, 
the rank and excellence of men’s energies must be measured by the 
importance of the end to which they are directed, and the difficulty, 
first of rightly understanding this end, then of attaining it. 

It is to manual production of this high kind that we give the 
special name of Art. Methods, or, in the wider sense, arts, of which 
the object is to supply some bodily want, begin and end with such 
wants and uses, whatever the nicety and skill required in the pursuit 
of them. If that want or use is a mere sensual or bodily gratifica- 
tion, we know that such a gratification is as temporary as the want. 
It is either gratified of necessity, or if by choice, still the satisfaction 
it affords is but for a time; for what ministers only to our weak- 
nesses, or supplies only wants that mark our liability to hunger, pain, 
and death, cannot be expected to rank high in our estimation. Those 
pleasures and yearnings, on the contrary, which are not connected 
with bodily wants, not liable to pall by indulgence, or to destroy the 
sense that they gratify, or lower us by increasing the urgency of 
human weakness, must needs be the highest. 

The noblest enjoyments we can have are those proper to us as 
the noblest creatures in the world; enjoyments which lower animals 
cannot share with us, as they do share bodily wants and the satis- 
faction of those wants. Now, to confine ourselves within the limits 
which are imposed by our subject, we may say that what distin- 
guishes us from the brute creation is our reasoning, thinking, 
meditative faculty. While all creatures reap the abundance of the 
natural world so far as it is made for them, men alone walk upright © 
upon the earth, see, know, and understand. They only can raise their 
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perceptions from the rank of mere impressions of sense, such as we 
may conceive to pass through the minds of the beasts, succeeding 
one another without coherence or relation, giving pleasure, but sug- 
gesting nothing. And if we knew it from no other sources, we could 
not recognise this fact without the consciousness that these powers 
of reason have their true end and object in this theoretic exercise, 
and the delight, not liable to change, not growing less or less clear, 
but greater and more absorbing the longer we indulge it. 

It is this power in man that takes delight in art, and works of 
art—productions not useful or necessary, but beautiful. Man only 
is capable of enjoying objects for the sake of their beauty. If this 
be so, it is clear that no productive energy can be better employed, 
and no productions be more admirable, than such as furnish matter 
for this kind of enjoyment. We do not refer now to any abuses 
to which the study and production of beautiful objects may be liable, 
but only to the proper dignity and right contemplation of the objects 
and the powers employed in the study of them. As art thus ad- 
dresses itself to man through the eyes, its proper object is the pro- 
duction of beauty. 

In this way, indeed, many objects made for necessary uses are 
decorated or made beautiful, this beauty being altogether additional 
and for its own sake. In this case, or in this sense, art has often 
been devoted to furniture-utensils and necessary things, which become 
works of art on this account. But whatever the work on which art 
is employed, its end and object is to make that beautiful. 

To understand art, then, and to be able to form a right judgment 
of it, what we need is to understand what we mean by beauty in 
itself, and as it is and can only be perceived by the eye. 

Art has no source from which to learn beyond the creation spread 
round the artist’s eyes. He can produce nothing beautiful but what 
has its type and all its details in this teeming creation, so full, so 
varied, so inexhaustible. 

True, however, to nature as art must be, it is so under the 
guidance of certain laws—laws not always easy to read in the face of 
nature, but such as man, to whom the dominion of nature has been 
given, can by careful meditation read and understand. 

Hence art is not a mere transcript of nature, such as we get from 
the photograph, but a certain reading of the phenomena of nature 
such as they appear to man; that is, beauty as it is indeed, and as 
we know it to be, but represented on a certain principle of selection, 
and under certain unavoidable limitations. 

Thus we might know that a certain tree or plant was of such a 
size, the leaves of such a shape, the branches springing right and left 
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at such and such intervals; and a certain kind of representation of the 
tree might be so attempted which would nowise resemble the real 
tree, though all these notions of it were faithfully kept to. 

Such an object would, in real nature, appear different at every 
step we took to or from it; it would be full of unexpected changes. 
And again, in representing complicated objects, there are limitations, 
first to our power of sight, and then to our faculty of representing 
their endless variety and minuteness, this faculty again having refer- 
ence to the means at hand, colours, canvas, marble, and so on. 

We ought, then, first to settle what we mean by beauty, and know 
how to look for it in nature, so as to be able to judge whether the 
artist has had the same knowledge, and has followed up the search 
for it with a just measure of faithfulness ; and next, to teach ourselves 
what his materials are, and how far he has or can have power over 
them, and what limitations these impose on his exertions; we shall 
then be able to form some sound judgment of his work. 

All we can do in the present paper is to examine into the question, 
what we mean by “ beauty ;” and as very false definitions or descrip- 
tions have been given of it, we must take notice of these in the first 
instance, and proceed afterwards to give some explanation of the 
term itself. 

1. “ The beautiful” has been called “ the true.” Truth has been 
said to be beauty. Now, truth is good, and, as opposed to falsehood, 
which is morally hideous, it may be called morally the reverse— 
beautiful ; but with reference to art, and to our perception of visible 
things, it can mean nothing to say that because a work of art truly 
represents what it professes to represent, or that because an object is 
all that it appears to be, it is therefore beautiful; neither, if we are 
mistaken in the appearance of an object, and take, e.g., a cloud for a 
mountain, is it, on that account, less beautiful. 

Deceit is morally bad, and deceptions in art, such as imitations 
of graining, professing to be real, are unworthy pieces of deceit ; 
but there might be beauty notwithstanding, as the very imitation 
would be made in order to delude the beholder by some inherent 
beauty in the thing imitated. 

2. Neither, again, is usefulness the source of beauty. Neither 
bread, meat, nor wool have beauty to boast of, or can be taken in 
any sense as types of beauty. We have already proved that, with 
regard to the necessary uses of life, implements and tools have no 
need of beauty, but are complete if they fulfil their purpose, beauty 
being properly set as superior to, if not identical with, usefulness. 
And where beauty is superadded to objects of use, that addition is 

altogether independent, and does nothing to increase, but rather 
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takes from their usefulness, as we are inclined to spare the free use 
of such objects. 

3. Custom is sometimes said to be the cause of our seeing beauty 
in things that would not otherwise attract us. That we love things 
ugly, or even repulsive in themselves, from long familiarity, is true; 
but this does not mean more than that use has deadened repulsion, 
and that it has taught us to see redeeming moral qualities, which win 
our regard or affection for persons or objects not otherwise attractive. 
But we cannot make ugly things otherwise, nor can the longest 
familiarity make the old, e.g., more beautiful than the young, or old 
persons, when we love them most, more attractive than the same 
persons when in the prime of life, granting that remains of beauty 
may still distinguish them. On the other hand, custom may teach 
us to see beauty that we did not see in an object or person at first. 
But the effect of familiarity in these cases is only to make us examine 
more closely and to learn to distinguish beauty (if there be beauty) 
which escaped us at first. But here we presuppose that beauty has 
existed all along, only unseen. ‘This is no more than the position we 
have maintained before—that beauty does require study, and that 
things at first not valued may be real standards of excellence in this 
respect, while often that is taken for beauty which a more refined 
taste will teach us to disallow. But it may also happen that we 
admire the right object the very first time we see it. In this case, 
familiarity, far from deadening our sense, as in the case of ugliness, 
quickens it, and we come to see more and more of beauty in beautiful 
objects the more we study them; but, as in the case of the palate, 
long experience teaches us to understand laws that have been gene- 
rally established, though we have not understood them at first, and 
to lay aside and dislike what seems good at first, but palls on repe- 
tition. So it is with the taste for beauty. We may get rid of 
repulsions, and may acquire insight into sources of attraction, but 
familiarity cannot confer beauty, nor does it do more than reconcile 
us to, or perhaps lead us to give preference to, ugly objects on moral 
grounds. No love of a costermonger for his donkey would make 
its beauty equal that of Breadalbane, nor would a man equally fond 
of both from companionship be at a loss to decide which was the 
most beautiful. 

4. The most specious error on the subject, however, is that of 
‘supposing “ association” to cause beauty; the association of stirring 
memories or exciting and pleasing thoughts with the objects that 
attract us. And there is the famous quotation from Alison: “ There 
‘are scenes undoubtedly more beautiful than Runnymede; yet to those 
who recollect the great event that passed there, there is no scene, 
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perhaps, which so strongly seizes on the imagination.” “Of which 
sentence,” says Ruskin, “the only logical conclusion is, that imagin- 
ation is not the source of beauty; for although no scene seizes so 
forcibly on the imagination, yet there are scenes ‘more beautiful 
than Runnymede.’ ” 

Imagination of this kind may add interest to beauty; but the 
two are not identical, nor are they cause and effect. The forests, 
rivers, mountains of the New World, or of countries wholly out of 
our historical knowledge, may, and often do, exhibit sights more 
magnificent than any connected with the history of Europe. Be- 
sides, to those unread in history, the beauty of beautiful scenes to 
which this association may add interest may still be just as attractive 
for its actual beauty, the other attraction being an element wholly 
superadded. 

That association gives intense interest to what we love already ; 
that special memories or unconscious predilections from some for- 
gotten cause do really attract us to some things, and cause us to 
treat others with comparative disregard, is most true. 

In this way it will affect our individual judgment of beauty, and 
attach us to one kind in preference to another, and that when we 
do our very best to judge all kinds fairly. Such bias or attraction, 
however, is not, on the whole, more than a bias, from which no one 
can expect to be absolutely free, and which need not in the main 
affect our judgment. 

Beauty, then, is independent of all these connections and moral 
considerations. They may be asserted or not of beautiful objects ; 
but beauty itself is a certain attractiveness—‘“ a sweet aspect,” “a 
sinile that we aspire to”—spread out on the natural world, and 
clothing it with a charm indescribable. It is the expression of 
some hidden type, or rather of endless types, of some hidden ori- 
ginal, added to the creation by an overflowing Goodness, above and 
beyond all actual necessities of its living inhabitants. Man is the 
crowning of the natural creation, and he is the image of his Creator. 
But all that creation was made with this masterpiece in view and 
for his sake, since he alone can read it; and to him it is made to 
manifest, by its outward appearance, the desirableness, that can be 
conceived only through types and images, of its Author. It is this 
mysterious correspondence of beauty to some inborn sense in man 
that gives beauty its power. The sense or desire would not have 
been implanted without some object to correspond to it; and im- 
mensely as a consciousness of this correspondence and continued 
meditation on this truth will increase our perception of beauty, yet 
as the disposition is inherent more or less in men, so, one way or 
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another, more or less, beauty has a natural attraction, even when 
men are found to reject the notion of its having an Eternal Source. 
How much more when it is referred to the perfection of its Author, 
who must be perfect, as in every other way, so to sight, and could 
not create what was created to be good and to testify of Himself, 
and to draw men towards Himself, without imparting to it the seal 
of His desirableness; that is, a certain visible perfection which the 
eye and the reason might recognise at once ! 

All that has ever been said of beauty which stops short of this 
may be true as describing the relation in which we stand towards 
it, or may be notions regarding it, or moral considerations connected 
with our habits of observation. But beauty can only be matter of 
judgment in the belief that there is a standard and source of beauty, 
and that the beauty of visible things has in it some reflection of this 
perfect Source. 

And with these remarks we take leave, for the present, of the 
subject. 

F. 
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St. Catharine at Florence. 
(Sketches from the History of Christendom, No. IV.) 

Tue history of every race, every institution, every community, and 
even every family, has facts, phenomena, and characteristics of its 
own, which are the necessary results of the operation of certain ele- 
ments or influences that belong to the subject of the history, or bear 
upon it with a peculiar force. It is the province of the philosophical 
historian to seize upon these characteristic features in each case, and 
to give them their due prominence; and an intimate acquaintance 
with them and a due estimate of them is essentially necessary to any 
one who undertakes the work of such an historian. To be deficient 
in this point is enough to ruin the attempt. Thus, we might have 
a rationalistic writer on Church-history free from every prejudice, 
and endowed with literary powers of the highest kind—candid, im- 
partial, industrious, judicious, full of generous sympathies, and large- 
minded and clear-sighted enough to take rank by the side of Thucy- 
dides or Tacitus—and yet he would fail even ludicrously as a Christian 
historian, because he did not recognise the ever-living supernatural 
agency by which the fortunes of the Church are ordinarily guided,— 
the force of prayer, the power of sanctity, the softening and restrain- 
ing influences of faith, charity, and conscience, even on men or masses 
of men but im perfectly masters of their own passions, and by no means 
unstained by vice. 

It is our object in these papers to give prominence to some of 
what may be conceded to be the more characteristic features of 
Christian history, which may nevertheless be left in the shade by 
those to whom it is little more than the history of Greece or Rome. 
Thus, a philosophical historian might see in the return of the Holy 
See from its long sojourn at Avignon a stroke of profound policy, 
by which its emancipation from the straitening influences of nation- 
alism was cheaply purchased, even at the cost of the great scandals 
which followed, and which a calculating politician might have fore- 
seen. But to such a writer the manner in which the step was 
brought about would seem to be a riddle; for nothing is clearer 
than that it was consciously no stroke of policy at all. The wisest 
heads and the most powerful influences at the Pontifical court 
were united against it; it was the work of an irresistible impulse 
on the conscience of a gentle and peace-loving Pope, the subject of 
a secret vow, a design conceived under the personal influence of 
one saintly woman—of princely race indeed, and reverend age, and 
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large experience—but carried out under that of another in whom 
these last qualities were wanting; young, poor, the daughter of an 
artisan, yet who was able to succeed in her mission when success 
seemed hopeless, and to become the instrument of strengthening the 
successor of St. Peter in an emergency that might have taxed the 
courage of the great Apostle himself. 

Catholic art. has sometimes represented St. Catharine of Siena 
as taking a part in the triumphal procession with which Gregory XI. 
entered Rome, and so terminated the long exile of the Holy See at 
Avignon. These representations, although true in idea, are false as 
to the historical fact; for St. Catharine never entered Rome in the 
lifetime of Gregory. After having seen him embark from Genoa 
on his voyage towards the Holy City, she betook herself, with her 
company of disciples, to her own home at Siena, where she seems 
to have remained, with occasional excursions into the neighbouring 
country, for nearly a year. She then reappears in public, having 
been sent once more by the Pope to Florence, in the hope that her 
presence there might strengthen the hands of the better party in the 
republic, and bring it round again to peace with the Church. In 
the interval she resumed her usual occupations, exerting herself in 
every possible way for the good of souls. Her letters at this time 
show great anxiety for the peace, which had not yet been obtained 
in Italy; for the crusade, which was always in her heart; and, per- 
haps more than all, for the most difficult, yet most necessary of 
the objects that were so dear to her—the reform of the clergy, and 
especially of the prelacy. It would be a thankless task to inquire 
into the many causes which had fostered worldliness among church- 
men at that time, and so prepared all the elements for the great 
scandal that was so soon to follow in the “schism” of the West. 
The best interests of the Church had, in reality, more deadly enemies 
than Barnabo Visconti or the “ Eight Saints” at Florence, in men 
who wore the robes of priests and even the mitre of bishops. 

There is every reason to suppose that the corruption was not 
widely spread; but it had infected many in high station and autho- 
rity, and even a few bad and ambitious prelates can at any time do 
incalculable mischief. The illuminated eye of Catharine had be- 
come familiar with the evil that was thus gnawing at the very heart 
of the Church, manifesting its presence already by the pride, ambi- 
tion, and luxury of ecclesiastics, and ready, when the moment came 
to give it full play, to break out into excesses still more deplorable 
than these. She saw passion and vice enough to produce the worst 
of the evils by which the providence of God permits the Church to be 
afflicted, if only the provocation came that would fan into full blaze 
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the fire that was already kindled. The B. Raymond tells us that, 
so far back as the beginning of the troubles in the Pontifical States, 
when the news came of the revolt of Perugia, he went to her in the 
deepest affliction to tell her what had happened. She grieved with 
him over the loss of souls and the scandal given in the Church; but, 
seeing him almost overwhelmed with sorrow, she bade him not begin 
his mourning so soon. “ You have far too much to weep for: what 
you see now is as milk and honey to that which is to follow.” 

“* How can any evil be greater than this,” he replied, “when we 
see Christians cast away all devotion and respect to Holy Church, 
show no fear of her censures, and by their actions publicly deny their 
validity? Nothing remains for them now to do but to renounce 
entirely the faith of Christ.” 

“ Father,” said Catharine, “all this the laity do: soon you will 
see how much worse that is which the clergy will do.” 

Then she told him that there would be rebellion among them 
also, when the Pope began to reform their bad manners, and that 
the consequence would be a widespread scandal in the Church ; “ not 
exactly a heresy, but which would divide it and afflict it much in 
the same way as if it were.” This prophecy was made about two 
years before the time of which we are now speaking. It is no 
wonder that, with this clear view of the existing elements of evil 
before her, Catharine should have urged upon Gregory XI. the ap- 
parently impossible project of a reform of the clergy. It was appa- 
rently impossible, partly from the circumstances of the time, partly 
from the character of the Pontiff himself. The troubles of Italy still 
continued: all attempts at pacification failed, and the fortune of the 
way was by no means favourable to the cause of the Church. More- 
over, at Rome, the banderesi, or bannerets, who had for some time 
had possession of the chief power in the city, had laid, indeed, their 
rods of office at the feet of Gregory at his entrance, but they still 
exercised their authority without regard to his orders or his wishes, 
and he found himself, therefore, not even master in his own capital. 
This was not a time to undertake that most difficult of all tasks, 
which was yet imperatively required for the welfare of the Church. 
Nor was Gregory, with his feeble health, with the hand of death 
already upon him, and with his gentle and patient disposition, fitted 
rather for suffering than for action, the natural instrument for a 
work that called for sternness and severity. Nevertheless, Catha- 
rine urged it upon him with a firmness that shows at once the in- 
fluence she had acquired, and her burning sense of the necessity of 
the measure. In one of the three letters to him that belong to this 
time, she tells him that the Supreme Truth demands this of him: 
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that he should punish the multitude of iniquities committed by those 
who feed themselves in the garden of the Holy Church: “ Beasts 
ought not to feed themselves on the food of men. Since this autho- 
rity has been given to you, and you have accepted it, you ought to 
use your power: if you will not use it, it were better to renounce it, 
for the honour of God and the salvation of souls.” She insists also 
upon the necessity of granting peace to the revolted cities on any 
terms that were consistent with the honour of God and the rights of 
the Church. “ If I were in your place, I should fear that the judg- 
ment of God might fall on me; and therefore I pray you most ten- 
derly, on the part of Jesus Christ crucified, that you obey the will of 
God—though I know that you have no other desire than to do His 
will; so that that hard rebuke may never be made to you, ‘ Woe to 
thee, for that thou hast not used the time and the power that were 
committed to thee’ ” (Lett. xiii.). These were strong words. Catharine 
sent Father Raymond about the same time to Rome with a number 
of practical proposals for the good of the Church. It appears from a 
letter to Raymond himself that Gregory XI. was displeased with her, 
either for her great liberty of speech, or, as is more probable, for the 
ill-success that seemed to have followed the step that he had taken 
at her advice. Nothing can be more beautiful or more touching than 
her humble apology for herself,—she is ready to believe that all the 
calamities of the Church were occasioned by her own sins. 

Gregory had in fact continually occupied himself with endeavours 
for peace with Florence and the other confederated cities; but there 
had been the usual insincerity on the other side, and besides, the 
barbarities committed by the Breton troops at Cesena had produced 
their natural effect of alienating still more his revolted subjects. 
Negotiations had been recommenced even before the departure of the 
Pope from Avignon, at least so far that the Florentines had been 
desired to send ambassadors to meet him at Rome. He did not 
arrive there by the time appointed, and wrote again from Corneto to 
fix a later time. The negotiation failed, as we have said, not from 
any lack of a desire for peace on the part of Gregory, but on account 
of the bad faith of the rulers of Florence, who really wished the war 
to continue. Their cause seemed to gain strength with time; for 
Visconti now took their side, regardless of the treaty that had been 
made with him, and the English company under Sir John Hawk- 
wood entered their service. A gleam of hope came when one of 
the revolted leaders, the Lord of Viterbo, made his peace with the 
Church. Gregory immediately despatched two envoys to Florence; 
but their efforts were in vain; and in the autumn of 1377 the Eight, 
who still held the supreme power, ventured on a step which gave 
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still greater scandal than any of their former excesses, and seemed 
to widen still further the breach between the Republic and the 
Holy See. 

Florence had now been for nearly a year and a half under an 
interdict. The churches were closed—the sacred offices could not be 
performed, nor the sacraments administered, except in private. This 
weighed heavily on the mass of the population. There were probably 
but few, beside the Eight and their immediate followers, who regarded 
it with indifference. The Italian character is in many respects unin- 
telligible to those who have not studied it in Italy itself. We can 
hardly understand how nine-tenths of the population of a city or a 
duchy can submit quietly to be governed by a handful of usurpers, 
who proclaim themselves the representatives of the people—the great 
majority of whom have abstained from the nominal voting that has 
conferred that character upon them—and let things take their course 
under the tyranny of their new masters, though that course lead to 
financial ruin, burthensome taxation, and the spoliation of the best 
institutions of the country, as well as to open persecution of religion 
and deliberate attacks on morality. An Anglo-Saxon population 
would either have brought public opinion and general feeling to bear 
irresistibly upon the magistrates, or would have taken the matter 
into its own hands, and sent the “ Eight Saints” floating down the 
Arno if they had not conformed their policy to the all but universal 
desire for peace. But the Florentines waited and suffered, showing 
their attachment to the Church and to the services from which they 
were debarred in many touching ways, some of which have been 
specially recorded by the historians of the time. It was forbidden, 
for instance, that the divine office—at which, at that time, it was the 
custom of the laity to assist—should be sung publicly in the churches; 
but pious persons could not be forbidden from practising such de- 
votions as might occur to them in place of the regular services; and 
we find that in consequence they organised themselves into confra- 
ternities, and went about in processions singing hymns in praise of 
God. Many of these seem to have been composed by followers or 
disciples of St. Catharine. There was a movement of popular 
devotion to make up for the solemn ecclesiastical worship which was 
suspended. No doubt it was a symptom of an irrepressible feeling in 
the public mind which frightened the “ Eight Saints.” At length 
the feast-day of S. Reparata approached—Oct. 8th. She was the 
titular saint of the cathedral,* and her feast was usually celebrated 

* The Duomo of Florence, as is signified by its name—S. Maria del 


Fiore—is dedicated in honour of our Blessed Lady ; but it was originally 
called after S, Reparata, an early martyr in Palestine, in gratitude for the 
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with splendour and popular devotion. Were the people to be shut 
out of the church again on the day of their patron saint? The 
Eight had, as we have seen, just concluded their league with the lord 
of Milan, and strengthened their arms by the accession of Hawk- 
wood, and their envoys had returned from Rome without terms of 
peace. They determined to brave the Pope still further, and to 
plunge the city into still more flagrant rebellion against his authority, 
by ordering the violation of the interdict. They would indulge the 
religious wishes of the people, making them, at the same time, 
partners in a gross insult to religion. They would force the clergy 
themselves to the alternative of taking part against the Church, or 
of suffering civil penalties and persecution if they refused to do so. 
St. Catharine, in one of her letters about this time, blames certain 
members of the clergy, and some of the mendicant friars, as having 
either counselled this outrage, or as having been induced by worldly 
motives to justify and defend it in the pulpit. In a numerous clergy, 
connected by countless ties with every party and every class, it is far 
more surprising that so few should ordinarily be found to help on 
tyranny and persecution such as that of the Eight, than that some 
should be weak enough to yield to its threats or its bribes. But 
the scandal was very great, and it would seem that the great body 
of the clergy, notwithstanding heavy fines levied on those who did 
not obey the order of the Government, stood firm. The Bishop—a 
Ricasoli—had already left the city rather than expose himself to the 
danger of coercion. But there was the greatest danger for the better 
party both among the people and among the ecclesiastics; and the 
state of things called for the most vigorous exertions on the part of 
the Pope to provide a remedy before matters grew still worse. It 
may seem very strange to the ideas of our century to say that the 
remedy adopted by Gregory was the most fitting that could have 
been found, and the same of which the Florentines had bethought 
themselves when they had wished to make their own peace at 
Avignon. It had failed indeed, then, on account of their bad faith ; 
but it had produced another great result for which Providence had des- 
tined it. The odious Government that had plunged the Florentine 
republic into so many excesses was to be overthrown by the better 
and sounder part among the citizens themselves, who still might have 
been too timid to exert themselves on the side of peace and order if 


deliverance of the city from a horde of Huns that besieged it in the fifth 
century ; which deliverance took place on the day of the Saint—Oct. 8th. 
The feast was kept as one of the first class, with an octave. The epithet 
“del Fiore,” added to our Lady’s name in the present title, signifies Flor- 
ence itself, the emblem of the city being a lily. 
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they had not had a Saint among them to encourage and direct them. 
We should all think ourselves foolish if we were to deny that such 
results are the natural and lawful consequences of the exertion of 
personal influence: it is only that we cannot bring ourselves to con- 
ceive that the personal influence of great and recognised sanctity may 
be more powerful than any other. 

Father Raymond, the friend and biographer of St. Catharine, 
tells us that he was then in Rome, governing the great Convent of 
the Minerva. He had had some conversation, before leaving Siena, 
with Niccolo Soderini, a noble Florentine, who had told him that 
the great majority of the citizens wished for peace with the Holy 
See, and that it might easily be brought about if some of the present 
magistrates were deprived of their offices. He even pointed out the 
way in which it might be done. One morning the Pope sent for 
Father Raymond, and told him he had received letters suggesting 
that peace might be made if Catharine were sent to Florence to use 
her influence there; and he bade him, accordingly, prepare a paper 
stating with what powers it would be expedient to invest her. The 
bulls were at once drawn up, and Catharine received orders to go to 
Florence as legate of the Holy See. She was joyfully received, and 
at once set to work to confer with the most influential persons in the 
State. The first fruit of her exhortations was, that the Interdict was 
again observed, and the first great scandal thus removed. The next 
step was a more difficult one. How were the obnoxious magistrates 
to be removed without a revolution? The friends of peace were 
obliged to have recourse to a curious institution, belonging to that 
long-established party organisation which had been the fruit of the 
division of the Italian cities, and of each city, more or less, within 
itself, into the hostile factions of Guelphs and Ghibellines. Florence 
had always been Guelph, and it appears that certain elected leaders 
of the dominant party had obtained a recognised right, in order to 
maintain the government of the city on their own side, to object to 
persons of the opposite party, and remove them from any post that 
they might chance to hold. A power like this was of course liable 
to great abuse: it has reappeared now and then in history in some 
of the worst times, and been the instrument of the greatest injustice 
and wrong. In Florence it seems to have been exercised with more 
moderation than in many modern instances; still it had sometimes 
been used unscrupulously, and made the means of satisfying private 
malice and personal revenge or ambition. It was therefore very 
unpopular, and seems to have been practically disused at the time of 
which we speak. Catharine, however, thought that it might now be 
put in use with advantage, to take the reins of government out of 
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the hands of the Eight, and break down their pernicious influence ; 
and it is certain that a fairer use of such a power could never have 
been made. The plan seems to have been suggested by her friend 
Niccolo Soderini, whom we lately mentioned. It was urged on the 
Guelph officials by Catharine; and one of the Eight was accordingly 
“ admonished,” as the phrase was, that he was not to occupy himself 
with public affairs for the future. He was a man of much influence, 
but he does not seem to have resisted the admonition. 

Unfortunately, the leaders of the Guelph party were willing to 
make peace with the Holy See, but their dominant idea was to re- 
store themselves to power and ruin their enemies. They began to 
“admonish” on all sides, and to use the name and authority of 
Catharine as vouchers for the purity of their motives and the wisdom 
of their policy. It is said that in the space of eight months they 
either removed as many as ninety citizens from posts of authority, or 
prevented them from acquiring them. It may easily be imagined 
that this could not be done without exciting furious passions; a storm 
soon began to gather, which did not wait long to burst. Catharine 
protested and entreated, and, to some extent, checked the evil. She 
had already prevailed on the Government to entertain seriously the 
project of peace. It was agreed that a congress should assemble at 
Sarzano for the settlement of the troubles that agitated Italy. The 
Pope sent a Cardinal and the Bishop of Narbonne as his represen- 
tatives; France, Naples, Florence, Genoa, and Venice, were to send 
others; and Barnabo Visconti was to be present in person to arbitrate 
between the Pope and Florence. A strange position for that inveterate 
plotter against the Church; but one which shows, at all events, that 
Gregory XI. was willing to do a great deal for the sake of peace. 
Every thing seemed to promise well; but while the congress was de- 
liberating, Gregory died, and nothing could therefore be concluded. 
His death took place in March 1378. Catharine was still at Flor- 
ence, and seems to have had good hopes of bringing matters to a 
favourable issue, notwithstanding the failure of the congress. The 
new “ gonfaloniere” seems to have been elected on the first of May. 
He bore a name afterwards destined to become connected with the 
later splendours of his country—Salvestro dei Medici—and he was 
a man of firmness and standing sufficient to enable him to defy 
and check the extravagances of the Guelph officials. It was agreed 
between them that there should be no more “ admonitions,” except 
in the case of persons really tainted with Ghibelline principles; and 
that in no case should the “admonition” be valid after the third 
time. He was, moreover, bent on carrying out the peace with the 
Pope, and, as it seems at the entreaty of St. Catharine, sent fresh 
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ambassadors to Urban VI., who had now succeeded Gregory on the 
Pontifical throne. 

These fair prospects were soon clouded over by the mischievous 
obstinacy of the Guelph party. The time came on, very soon after 
the instalment of the new gonfaloniere, for the selection of new 
“ chiefs,” into whose hands would pass the obnoxious power of “ ad- 
monishing.” The new men did not consider themselves bound by 
the promises made by their predecessors; they were not friends of 
Catharine, as some of the others had been, and they began to use 
their power in the former reckless manner. They especially threw 
down the gauntlet to Salvestro and to the other magistrates, by 
their exclusion of two men of distinction, which showed their deter- 
mination to carry things to extremities. Here, again, we meet 
with the historic name of Ricasoli. One of that family was among 
the captains of the Guelphs, and is said to have forced this exclusion 
on his less willing colleagues. The strain became at length too great, 
and Salvestro himself sanctioned a popular outbreak against the 
Guelph officials; a movement over which he soon lost all control, and 
which led in a few months to a still more terrible outbreak, known as 
the affair of the Ciompi. The fury of the people, led by the Ammo- 
niti—those who had been excluded from office by the exercise of the 
power lately mentioned—and unchecked by any attempt on the part 
of the legitimate authorities to restrain it, was irresistible. Many 
lives were sacrificed ; the leaders of the Guelphs saved themselves by 
flight, leaving their houses to be sacked and burnt. Niccolo Soderini, 
and other friends of Catharine, were among the fugitives, though 
they had not taken part in the excesses that provoked the rising. 
As.the tumult gathered strength, and the people became blinder 
in their fury, ominous voices were heard calling for the death of 
Catharine herself. Her name had been freely used by the Guelph 
officials, though she had protested publicly against their violent 
acts, and had entreated them repeatedly to be guided by justice and 
prudence. The scene that followed, a kind of turning-point in her 
life, shall be told in the words of her simple biographer. When 
the rumour of the intended attack on Catharine spread, “the people 
of the house in which she dwelt with her companions bade them 
depart, for they did not wish to have the house burnt down on their 
account. She meanwhile, conscious of her own innocence, and 
willingly suffering any thing for the cause of the Holy Church, did 
not lose a jot of her wonted constancy, but smiling and encouraging 
her followers to emulate her Spouse, she went out to a certain place 
where there was a garden, and first gave them a short exhortation, 
and then set herself to pray. At last, while she was thus praying 
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in the garden, after the example of Christ, those satellites of the 
devil came to the place, a tumultuous mob armed with swords and 
staves, crying out, ‘ Where is this cursed woman? Where is she?’ 
Catharine, when she heard this, as if she had been called to a de- 
lightful banquet, made herself ready at once for the martyrdom 
which for a long time she had desired, and placing herself in the 
way of one who had his sword drawn, and was crying louder than 
the rest, ‘ Where is Catharine?’ she cast herself with a joyous coun- 
tenance on her knees, and said, ‘I am Catharine; do therefore with 
me all that which our Lord permits you to do; but I command you, 
on the part of Almighty God, not to hurt any of my companions.’ 
When she said these words, the wretch was so terrified and deprived 
of all strength, that he did not daré either to strike her or to remain 
in her presence. Though he had so boldly and eagerly sought for 
her, when he found her he drove her away, saying, ‘ Depart from 
me.’ But Catharine, wishing for martyrdom, answered, ‘I am well 
here, and where should I go? Iam ready to suffer for Christ and 
for His Church, because this it is that I have long desired and 
sought with all my prayers. Ought I to fly now that I have found 
what I have longed for? I offer myself a living victim to my dearest 
Spouse. If thou art destined to be my sacrificer, do at once what- 
ever thou willest,‘ for I will never fly from this spot; only do no 
harm to any of mine.’ What more? God did not permit the man 
to carry his cruelty any further against her, but he went away in 
confusion with all his companions.” And then Fr. Raymond goes on 
to tell us how, when all her spiritual children gathered round her 
full of joy at her escape, she alone was overwhelmed with sorrow, 
and lamented that she had lost through her sins the crown of mar- 
tyrdom. 

She was reserved for further labours, and for a martyrdom of 
another kind in the same cause; and she had soon the consola- 
tion of seeing that her mission to Florence had not been fruitless. 
The death of Gregory XI. dispersed the congress of Sarzona; but 
the Florentines remained, amid all their intestine troubles, firm in 
their resolution to make peace with the Holy See. Before the out- 
break of which we have just spoken, they had arranged terms with 
Catharine, and ambassadors had been chosen to go to Rome to treat 
with the new Pope. Catharine, who had known Urban VI. when 
she was at Avignon, now wrote to him earnestly entreating him to 
accept the terms; she was afraid lest the scenes of violence and 
bloodshed that had lately taken place might make him less inclined 
to peace. Her entreaties were successful. The terms of peace were 
honourable to the Holy See. Every thing was to return to the state 
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in which it had been before the war; the Florentines were to pay 
150,000 florins—a very moderate indemnity for the mischief they 
had caused in the Papal States’; and two legates were to be sent to 
absolve the city from the censures it had incurred. Catharine, full 
of joy, returned to Siena. She had refused to leave the Florentine 
territory after the outbreak in which her life was threatened, saying - 
that she was there by order of the Pope; but she had withdrawn nel 
a while to the monastery of Vallombrosa. 

The peace with Florence was of immense importance to the 
Church at that moment. The great storm which Catharine had 
predicted was already gathering; she herself was to be called on for 
still greater exertions in the cause of the Papacy, and within a year 
and a half to be in a true sense the victim of the struggle. After 
leaving Florence, she spent a few months in repose at Siena, during 
which she dictated to her disciples her only formal work, known by 
the name of the Dialogue. It has always been a great treasure of 
spiritual doctrine, though never so widely popular as the collection of 
her marvellous Letters. It is in the course of these few months that 
an author as fitted as any other to decide the question of time places a 
remarkable anecdote of the Saint, to which we have already alluded, 
and which shall form the subject of the conclusion of this paper.* 

As is so frequently the case in times of political instability, the 
various governments, that so rapidly succeeded one another in the 
tule of the small Italian republics, seem to have been in the habit of 
attempting to secure themselves in power by measures of the most 
extravagant severity against any one who might seem to be dis- 
affected to them. We have already seen the issue of the odious 
powers of “admonishing” possessed by the Guelph party in Florence; 
and at the very time of which we are speaking that republic was 
suffering under a fresh tyranny of the lowest orders of her populace, 
who proscribed and excluded from all civil authority any one more 
worthy of power than themselves. In Siena also the democratic 
party, so to call it, held sway; the chief power was in the hands of 


* M. Cartier, who has paid great attention to the chronology of the life of 
St. Catharine, is our authority for placing the execution of Niccolo Tuldo 
at this time. As our acquaintance with the facts comes entirely from one of 
St. Catharine’s own letters, which, like the rest, is without date, and which 
contains no internal notes by which to fix its time, it must be more or less 
a matter of conjecture. Fr. Capecelatro puts it much earlier—indeed, as it 
would seem, at a date when the letter, which is addressed to Fr. Raymond, 
who did not become her confessor till 1773, could not have been written, 
M. Cartier quotes the Venice copy of the Process of Canonisation to support 
the date he assigns, in having access to which he has been more fortunate 
than the Bollandists themselves, 
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a set of magistrates called “ Riformatori,” who governed by fear, 
and by the exercise of the most jealous watchfulness over the rest of 
the citizens, particularly the nobles. We are told by the historians 
of Siena that it was made a capital crime to strike, however lightly, 
one of these officials, and that-a certain citizen was severely punished 
because he had given a banquet to which none of them had been 
invited. In such a state of things, the anecdote of St. Catharine of 
which we are speaking finds a very natural place. A stranger in 
the town, a young noble of Perugia, by name Niccolo Tuldo, had 
allowed himself to speak disrespectfully and slightingly of the 
Government. His words were carried to the magistrates; he was 
seized, tried, and condemned to death. We do not know what sort 
of life he had led before; but he was young, careless, and had never, 
at all events, been to Communion in his life. He was not a subject 
of Siena, yet he found himself of a sudden doomed to be legally 
murdered for a few light words. No wonder that his spirit revolted 
against the injustice, and that he was tempted to spend his last few 
hours of life in a fury of indignation and despair. Here was a case 
for Catharine—a soul to be won to penance, peace, and resignation, 
with the burning sense of flagrant injustice fresh upon it, from which 
it could not hope to escape. Word was brought to her, and she 
hastened to the prison. No one had been able to induce the poor 
youth to think of preparing for death; he turned away at once either 
from comfort or from exhortation. 

Catharine went to the prison, and he soon fell under the spell of 
that heavenly fascination which is rarely imparted save to souls of 
the highest sanctity. She won him to peace, and forgiveness of the 
injury he had received. She led him to make his confession with 
care and contrition, and to resign his will entirely into the hands of 
God. He made her promise that she would be with him at the 
place of execution, or, as it is still called in Italy, the place of justice. 
In the morning she went to him early, led him to Mass and Com- 
munion, which he had never before received, and found him after- 
wards in a state of perfect resignation, only with some fear left lest 
his courage might fail him at the last moment. He turned to her as 
his support, bowed his head on her breast, and implored her not ‘to 
leave him, and then all would be well. She bade him be of good 
courage, he would soon be admitted to the marriage-feast in heaven, 
the blood of his Redeemer would wash him, and the name of Jesus, 
which he was to keep always in his heart, would strengthen him— 
she herself would await him at the place of justice. All his fears 
and sadness gave place to a transport of joy; he said he should now 
go with courage and delight, looking forward to meeting her at that 
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holy place. “ See,” says she, in her letter to Fr. Raymond, “ how great 
a light had been given to him, that he spoke of the place of justice 
as a holy spot!” She went there before the time, and set herself to 
pray for him; in her ardour, she laid her head on the block, and 
begged our Lady earnestly to obtain for him a great peace and light 
of conscience, and for her the grace to see him gain the happy end 
for which God had made him. Then she had an assurance that her 
prayer was granted, and so great a joy spread over her soul that she 
could take no notice of the crowd of people gathering round to wit- 
ness the execution. The young Perugian came at last, gentle as a 
lamb, welcoming the sight of her with smiles, and begging her to 
bless him. She made the sign of the cross over him. “ Sweet 
brother, go to the heavenly nuptials; soon wilt thou be in the life 
that never ends!” He laid himself down, and she prepared his neck 
for the stake, leaning down last of all, and reminding him of the 
precious blood of the Lamb that had been shed for him. He mur- 
mured her name, and called on Jesus. The blow was given, and his 
head fell into her hands. 

Catharine tells her confessor, in the letter from which our account 
is drawn, that she had the greatest reward granted to her that charity 
such as hers could receive. At the moment of execution, she raised 
her heart to Heaven in one intense act of prayer; and then she be- 
came conscious that she was allowed to see how the soul that had 
just fled was received in the other world. The Incarnate Son, who 
had died to save it, took it into the arms of His love, and placed it 
in the wound of His side. “ It was shown to me,” she says, “ by the 
Very Truth of Truths, that out of mercy and grace alone He so re- 
ceived it, and for nothing else.” She saw it blessed by each Person 
of the Divine Trinity. The Son of God, moreover, gave it a share 
of that crucified love with which He had borne His own painful and 
shameful death, out of obedience to His Father, for the salvation of 
mankind. And then, that all might be complete, the blessed soul 
itself seemed to turn and look upon her. “ It made a gesture,” she 
says, ‘‘ sweet enough to win a thousand hearts: what wonder? for it 
already tasted the Divine sweetness. It turned as the bride turns 
when she has come to the door of the house of her bridegroom; looks 
round on the friends that have accompanied her to her new home, 
and bows her head to them, as a sign that she thanks them for their 
kindness.” 
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Sonnet. 


UNSPIRITUAL CIVILISATION. 


We have been piping, Lord; we have been singing ; 
Five hundred years have passed o’er lawn and lea, 
Marked by the blowing bud and falling tree, 

While all the ways with melody were ringing : 

In tented lists, high-stationed and flower-flinging, 
Beauty looked down on conquering chivalry ; 

Science made wise the nations; Laws made free ; 

Art, like an angel ever onward winging, 

Brightened the world. But, O great Lord and Father! 
Have these, Thy bounties, drawn to Thee man’s race, 
That stood so far aloof? Have they not rather 

His soul subjected? with a blind embrace 

Gulfed it in sense? Prime blessings changed to curse 
*Twixt God and man can set God’s universe. 
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Che Daughters of the Duc d’Aven. 


Tue stirring events, political and military, which followed on the 
outbreak of the great French Revolution, giving a shock to every 
institution, secular and religious, and leaving their mark on the his- 
tory of every civilised country, affected also, to an unexampled de- 
gree, the fortunes of families and individuals throughout Europe. 
The troubles that overwhelmed the threnes of kings, and seemed to 
threaten the Church herself with destruction, penetrated even to the 
very lowest classes of society. The great were ruined as well as. 
their princes; the wealthy and noble were proscribed and exiled; 
new families arose as well as new dynasties; and if the cottage was 
spared persecution, it did not escape the conscription, while in many 
cases its inmates died on the guillotine by the side of the tenants of 
the neighbouring palace. By this great and universal convulsion 
hearts and characters were tried to the utmost; and if many in 
every class sank under the ordeal which called for courage, patience, 
and prudence, and other virtues in the heroic degree, it is no less 
true that many others, who seemed to have been born for a life of 
quiet and ordinary duty, for unbroken and uneventful happiness, 
displayed unexpected strength of character, great qualities of heart 
ahd mind, and revealed graces of the highest order under the blows 
of affliction. We are in some respects fortunate in living just at 
the distance we do from a period like this; for it has not yet passed 
into the region of pure history, in which we can feel no practical 
concern; and yet time enough has elapsed since its close for us to 
reap a part at least of the rich inheritance that it has left behind it 
of memoirs and correspondence relating to those who played an 
actual part in its scenes. It was crowded with lives that deserve 
to be written, full of interest and instruction. 

Let us confine ourselves to France alone. That country pro- 
duced a number of most remarkable men, brought to the surface,. 
as it were, by the breaking up of the great fountains of her national. 
life, who, for bad or for good, played the chief part in the political 
changes which so powerfully affect Europe to the present day, or,. 
as the soldiers of a new era of military glory, bore her flag in 
triumph into every capital on the Continent. These men figured. 
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in events which write themselves sooner than any other on the 
pages of history; and every one, therefore, has heard of the names 
and exploits of the Emperor and his marshals. More noble and 
heroic, more beneficial, and more truly glorious to their country, 
were .ue lives of hundreds—men and women—who took a part in 
the great outburst of fresh religious activity which followed upon 
the restoration of freedom to Catholicism, of whose piety, charity, 
and devotion the present Church of France is the fruit and the 
monument. A great deal remains to be done as to the biography 
and history of this great religious restoration, in many respects 
already equalling, in others even outshining, the earlier glories of 
the French Church, for a moment submerged by the Revolution. 
Lastly, there is another department also in which literary labour 
will be well repaid,—the history of the sufferers in the Revolution, 
whether ecclesiastics or secular, whether they perished on the guil- 
lotine, were transported to Cayenne, or claimed as emigrants the 
hospitality of England and other European countries. 

Many of these emigrants were persons who had never known 
what it was to have a whim ungratified; who had lived all their 
lives amidst the frivolous dissipation of the highest society in Paris, 
infected as it was with the withering influences of Voltairianism; and 
who had shared in the illusive enthusiasm with which the earlier 
steps of the Revolution had been welcomed. Exile, poverty, forced 
inaction, obscurity, and the utter want of all that had before been the 
occupation of their lives—came upon them as a far more severe, be- 
cause more wearing and protracted, trial than if they had had to bear 
the short agony of the massacres or the revolutionary tribunal. Yet, 
under an ordeal such as this, great and wonderful virtues often un- 
folded themselves, which bore witness to the sound religious training 
that so many of them had received, of which their patience and 
courage were the natural fruits. In this way their history furnishes 
us with many characters of wonderful interest; and the effect of it 
is not only to enlist our sympathies for individuals, but to give us 
also a higher idea of the upper classes in France than is generally 
derived from the annals of that dreadful period. 

I have been led to these remarks by reading a little volume 
lately published in Paris, under the title Anne Paule Dominique de 
Noailles, Marquise de Montagu. There may, perhaps, be many 
more such memoirs; this, at all events, though written without 
pretension or ambition, certainly gives the history of a very beau- 
tiful character, drawn out by continual misfortune, and it contains 
incident enough to furnish the plots of three or four romances. 
Although it deals chiefly with the history of Madame de Montagu, 
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it gives us incidentally the outline both of the lives and characters 
of her sisters. There are also, of course, other subordinate figures 
in the picture; and the author has shown great skill in giving us a 
very graphic account of each in a few words or lines. I shall pro- 
ceed, without further prologue or apology, to use the materials fur- 
nished by this volume for a short sketch of Madame de Montagu 
and her sisters. 

These ladies were the daughters of the Duc and Duchesse d’Ayen. 
The duke was the eldest son of the last Maréchal de Noailles ; his 
wife was the daughter of M. d’Aguesseau, son of the chancellor of 
that name. They had five daughters, called, as the custom was, 
Mdlle. de Noailles, Mdlle. d’Ayen, Mdlle. d’Epernon, Mdlle. de 
Maintenon, and Mdlle. de Monclar. The eldest married her cou- 
sin, the Viscomte de Noailles; the second became Madame de la 
Fayette, wife of the celebrated Marquis; Mdlle. d’Epernon was 
twice married, but died young, and we shall have no occasion to 
mention her name again; Mdlle. de Maintenon is the principal sub- 
ject of the volume we have before us, having married the Marquis 
de Montagu; Mdlle. de Monclar became Madame de Grammont. The 
sisters probably owed more to their mother than to any one else 
in the world, and were formed by her; a short notice of her is, 
therefore, the natural introduction to their history. 

Many who have been acquainted with the effects of the influence 
of the French emigrants who came to England at the time of the 
Revolution have remarked that some of the most devout and reli- 
gious among them must have had a certain tinge of strictness and 
rigour about them which betrayed the distant influence of Jansen- 
ism; even over those who were in no sort of way its disciples. This 
may be seen even in some of their ascetical works. The Duchesse 
d’Ayen seems either to have been brought up in this school, or to 
have taken up its teaching from something in her own character 
congenial to it. As was natural in a granddaughter of D’Agues- 
seau, she loved order and prudence with hereditary instinct, and was, 
moreover, acquainted with suffering; her piety was most genuine, 
and as wife and mother none could surpass her. The Duc was a 
man of the world, a thorough gentleman, with all the dilettante 
learning that befitted his high station. He had passed through se- 
veral brilliant campaigns, was a member of the Academy of Sciences, 
and shone even in Paris in the art of conversation. His time was 
mostly spent at court, or in gay circles away from home; but when 
he did return the most delicate attentions were lavished on his 
wife; and she, on her side, had taught their five children to greet his 
visits with love equal to their respect. And in truth, though their 
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father’s quick temper inspired the girls with some natural fear, his 
many amiable qualities could not fail to call forth their deepest 
affection. 

Madame d’Ayen they dearly loved. The free unbrcken inter- 
course which is natural to English homes was not in accordance 
with the rules of those stately Parisian families, but the first act of 
the day was to go and salute their mother; next they were sure to 
meet her going to or returning from Mass, when they were taking 
their morning walk; afterwards they all dined together at three, and 
then came the pleasant'hours spent in her bedroom, while she in- 
structed and amused them by turns in gentle maternal converse. 
They had other instructors; but she really formed their minds. 

A bright worldly future opened before these young girls, with 
their good birth, high connections, and splendid fortunes. Who 
would have dreamed of coming storms? But the pious mother did 
not wait for misfortune to teach them companionship with sorrow; 
they began when children to visit the suffering, and two poor people 
of the parish stood sponsors for Madlle. de Maintenon at the bap- 
tismal font. She was born in 1766, and the parish church was St. 
Roch ; opposite stood the family hotel, with its spacious gardens 
reaching up to the Tuileries. 

After their marriages the sisters became brilliant stars in Pa- 
risian society, and the tenderest union ever reigned between them. 
The eldest, Madame de Noailles, was admired by every one for her 
sweetness and grace, being commonly called either “that angel,” or 
the “heavenly viscountess.” Even the family confessor, the saintly 
Abbé Edgworth, writing of her after her death to Madame de Mon- 
tagu, says, “The fate of that angelic soul, which I knew so inti- 
mately on earth, can inspire no uneasiness. For my part, I acknow- 
ledge in all simplicity that she seems now to return me tenfold all 
the good I formerly wished her. The mere remembrance of her 
strengthens me, and would keep me from loving earth, could it still 
offer any enjoyment.” 

The sisters vied with each other in love and veneration for their 
mother, and Madame de Noailles especially had the happiness of 
being scarcely ever separated from her. The young wife, however, 
espoused with ardour her husband’s political opinions; and he was 
much more liberal in his views than the Duchesse d’Ayen. Like 
many other nobles of the time, both about court and in the provinces, 
M. de Noailles hailed with enthusiasm the first dawn of the Revolu- 
tion, believing it would bring about a new era for France, a grand 
national reform. Madame d’Ayen, on the contrary, looked on events 
with some mistrust; her experience, her natural prudence and cau- 
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tious character, made her more anxious, more inclined to circum- 
spection. 

Even after the Bastille had been taken, and when so many families 
began to emigrate, M. de Noailles, like his brother-in-law M. de la 
Fayette, continued to hope. The events of 1792, however, induced 
him to seek refuge in England. The Duc d’Ayen had taken refuge 
in Switzerland; but when he heard of the attack on the Tuileries in 
June 1792, he flew to the aid of the king and the royal family, con- 
sidering that though his post of captain of the royal guard had been 
abolished, the danger of Louis had created it anew. He was with 
that small band of devoted adherents who would have defended the 
king on the fatal 10th of August—the last day of the real monarchy 
—when Louis’s heart failed him, and he took refuge in the Assembly. 
The Duc d’Ayen managed again to get away into Switzerland; the 
other members of his family, quitting their splendid hotel, hid them- 
selves in a wretched dwelling of the nearest faubourg. Madame de 
Noailles was to have joined her husband in London, where they in- 
tended shortly to embark for America; but she lingered with her 
mother, first to assist her grandfather, the Maréchal de Noailles, in 
his dying moments, and next to console his aged widow, now well- 
nigh reduced to second childhood. The result was captivity and death 
for all time. Madame de Noailles’s virtue shone forth with lustre 
throughout these trying hours, and it is as a meek victim of the 
Revolution that she especially deserves remembrance. 

At first the three ladies were simply detained as “suspected,” in 
their own hotel, during the winter of 93; but in April following 
they were transferred as prisoners to the Luxembourg. There they 
found in a room below them their relatives, the Maréchal de Mouchy 
and his wife, who had already suffered a detention of five months. 
Not far off was a cousin, the Duchesse d’Orléans, widow of Philippe 
Egalité, lately executed. These were sad recognitions, few or no 
prisoners being ever set at liberty, though many went through the 
mockery of a trial. Soon after Madame d’Ayen’s arrival, M. and 
Madame de Mouchy were guillotined. From the first she and her 
daughter prepared for death. Both did all they could to alleviate 
the suffering around them. Madame d’Ayen gave up her bed to the 
Duchesse d’Orléans, who was very ill, and treated with even excep- 
tional cruelty. Madame de Noailles shared her mother’s attendance 
on this lady, and on several others. She made the beds for all their 
relatives, helped them to dress, and washed up the dishes: in short, 
waited upon the whole party as if she had been accustomed all her 
life to servile occupations. With true virtue, she even showed no 
repugnance at any thing, but preserved throughout her usual sweet 
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serenity of temper. Her consolation was to mount up twice a-week 
to an upper story, under pretence of breathing the fresh air, but in 
reality to obtain a view from the window of her children in the 
garden beneath. She had contrived to keep up some correspondence 
outside, and they came at the stated hour, under the care of their 
tutor. Occasionally she managed to receive notes from him, or to 
send him one. An extract from the last she wrote, and when she 
felt an eternal separation impending, shows the strength of her piety : 

“ God sustains me, and will, I am convinced, to the end. Fare- 
well! Be assured that my gratitude towards you will accompany 
me above. But for you, what would have been my children’s fate ? 
Farewell, Alexis, Alfred, Euphemia! Bear God in your hearts every 
day of your lives; attach yourselves steadfastly to Him; pray for 
your father, and for his true happiness ; remember your mother also, 
and that her sole desire has been for your eternal welfare. I hope to 
be re-united with you in the bosom of God, and in that hope give 
my last blessing to you all.” 

These words show a soul which could not be ill prepared for death. 
When hastily summoned one day to leave the Luxembourg for the 
Conciergerie, a certain road to execution, both Madame de Noailles 
‘and her mother were quite ready. Madame d’Ayen had the Jmitation 
open at that beautiful chapter on the Cross. Hastily writing on a 
scrap of paper— Courage, my children, and pray”—she put it in as 
a mark, and begged the Duchesse d’Orléans, if her life were spared, 
to give it to them. This commission was faithfully executed, and 
the little book still exists, showing traces of Madame d’Ayen’s last 
tears as she named her daughters. 

The poor old maréchale scarcely knew what was going on, but 
followed mechanically. The Conciergerie was crowded, and afforded 
small accommodation for new-comers. Madame de Noailles thought 
it useless to sleep that night. When her mother pressed her to lie 
down a little, she said, “‘ Why seek repose on the brink of eternity?” 
Early next morning all three were astir, and persuaded each other to 
break their fast, for no dinner had been provided on the previous 
evening. Madame de Noailles insisted on dressing both her mother 
and grandmother, whispering, “‘ Have good courage, mama; there is 
only one hour more !” 

But nearly the whole day passed in terrible expectation. Not till 
five in the afternoon came the open carts that were to carry forty 
condemned prisoners to the Barriére du Trone for execution. Long 
previous to detention, Madame de Noailles had secured, in case of 
danger, the services of a good priest—Pére Carrichon, of the Oratory. 
News of their coming fate reached him, and, faithful to his promise, 
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despite the personal risk, he arrived at the prison-door in time. The 
first cart filled and passed out. It contained eight ladies, of whom 
the last was the old maréchale. In the second were Madame d’Ayen 
and her daughter ; after whom six men took their places. 

The account given by Pére Carrichon of this closing scene is our 
last view of Madame of Noailles, and tallies with what has gone 
before. Serene and gentle, her thoughts appeared wrapt in God. 
Pére Carrichon tried to make himself seen as the cart came out. 
Evidently Madame de Noailles was looking for some one; but her 
glance did not rest on him. Having made a great circuit, he posted 
himself in a conspicuous place at the opening of a bridge. Again 
Madame de Noailles anxiously scanned the crowd around, and again 
without discerning the face she sought. Pére Carrichon was tempted 
to give up the effort in despair. Priestly charity prevailed, however, 
and he hastened forwards to the Rue St. Antoine. A violent storm 
had come on; thunder and lightning raged, the wind blew furiously. 
The poor victims were drenched; the ladies’ hair streamed about 
their faces, and their hands, closely tied behind each, could give no 
relief. What with the jolting and wind, they could hardly keep 
their seats on those narrow planks. The savage curiosity of the 
populace yielded to the violence of the storm; the crowd dispersed ; 
windows and doors closed. Pére Carrichon ventured nearer the 
cart, amid the very escort of soldiers intent on guarding themselves 
from the storm. Suddenly Madame de Noailles’s countenance lighted 
up with her own sweet smile; her eyes were thankfully raised to” 
heaven, and then she leaned forward, whispering to her mother. She 
had seen him, Pére Carrichon felt sure of it. A grateful smile stole 
over the duchess’s face also. 

Pére Carrichon continued walking beside the cart; his heart raised 
in prayer; the mute confession was made, the silent absolution given. 
Solemn, touching scene !—those two heads, one so fair, reverentially 
bent down with looks of mingled contrition and hope; the priest ful- 
filling his errand of mercy; and the storm raging on. 

At length the carts stopped. The executioner and his assistants 
came forward, one carelessly twirling a rose between his lips. The 
guillotine fell on the maréchale; afterwards on Madame d’Ayen; and 
Madame de Noailles suffered next. Up to the last moment both 
mother and daughter employed themselves in exhorting their com- 
panions’ to Christian repentance. The vicomtesse devoted herself 
especially to a young man whom she had overheard blaspheming. 
One foot was already on the bloody ladder, when, turning round a 
last time, she murmured, with imploring accents, “I conjure you, 
say—Forgive me!” Their own sweet countenances spoke only of 
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heaven. So beautiful were these deaths, that, despite the horrors of 
the scene, Pére Carrichon could but raise his full heart in praise 
and thanksgiving to God. Thus lived and died the eldest of these 
five sisters. 

The second, Madame de la Fayette, is a beautiful character; so 
enthusiastic in spirit, so warm and generous in heart. Endowed 
with good natural powers, her mind had been highly cultivated; she 
could reason well, and possessed a ripe judgment. Prompt and de- 
cided on great occasions, she was then energetic enough in carrying 
out her resolutions; but, by a strange contradiction of nature, doubts 
often assailed her in little matters, and she would hang back, uncer- 
tain what course to pursue. Ardent in her piety, she was yet tor- 
mented with scruples; and unfortunately Madame d’Ayen had so 
far condescended to these as to allow her daughter not to make her 
first Communion till after marriage. Naturally enough, at that late 
period the great act was accomplished with much mental suffering. 
Madame de Montagu said with truth that this beloved sister was 
not sufficiently interior, and thirsted too eagerly after the consola- 
tions of human affections; but for sincerity, faith, zeal, and sub- 
mission to the divine will, Madame de la Fayette was most admirable. 
Her greatest quality was self-sacrifice, unshrinking devotion to those 
she loved—the virtue of a wife and a mother. M. dela Fayette attests 
that he owed to her unalloyed happiness during a wedded union of 
thirty-four years. “Gentle, tender, virtuous, and high-souled, this in- 
comparable woman has been the charm and pride of my existence.” 

She too was imprisoned, but was afterwards released. Her first 
thought was to join her husband, a captive at Olmutz. Other duties 
detained her for a while; but the ultimate object was kept steadily, 
though silently, in view. Madame de la Fayette sent her young son 
out of France across the Atlantic, confiding him to Washington’s 
protection; then she hastened to look after her daughters in Au- 
vergne, and settle money accounts there. Happily, she was able to 
buy back Chavaniac, the property of an old aunt who had brought 
up her husband. Business concluded, she sought for Madame de 
Grammont ; the two sisters had not met since the tragic death of 
their relatives. Madame de Noailles’s orphan children were living 
with their aunt. Tearing herself from them, Madame de la Fayette 
—who could only obtain a passport for America—then went round 
by sea to Altona, in Denmark, where her other sister, Madame de 
Montagu, and many French exiles had fixed their residence for a 
while. This also was a meeting in which bitter pain was mingled 
with joy. ‘Did you see them?” were the only words Madame de 
Montagu could sob forth, after a long mute caress. “ Alas! I had 
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not that happiness,” replied Madame de la Fayette, whose filial heart 
was choking with the same remembrances. 

Proper measures having been taken for obtaining an audience 
of the Emperor, Madame de la Fayette announced her intention of 
proceeding to Vienna forthwith, that she might solicit permission to 
share her husband’s captivity. The simple words in which she men- 
tioned her generous purpose thrilled through the little circle; vain 
attempts were made to dissuade her from it; she gently, but firmly, 
persisted. Her sister could best understand the feelings that guided 
her, and that she did so was expressed by silent repeated pressures 
of her hand. 

Madame de la Fayette—accompanied by her two girls, aged 
thirteen and fifteen—reached Vienna under an assumed name. The 
emperor granted her request, and she hastened joyfully to Olmutz. 
Such was her enthusiasm at sight of the gloomy fortress in which 
her husband was confined, that she began repeating Tobias’s beautiful 
canticle (c. xiii.), and entered with it on her lips. 

It was the 15th of October 1795. M. de la Fayette had already 
been a close prisoner for three years; during the last eighteen months 
especially he had received no tidings of what was going on in the 
world without. A vague rumour of excesses committed in France 
had indeed reached his unbroken solitude, but not the name of one 
victim; he knew nothing of the fate of his wife and children. Now, 
without one word of preparation, the door of his cell was unlocked ; 
figures darkened the threshold. Could it be? His heroic wife and 
their two children! Yes; they had come to share the hardships of 
his prison-life. 

‘The Emperor of Austria had spoken to Madame de la Fayette 
of her husband’s place of confinement in a manner which showed her 
afterwards that he was quite ignorant of the rigorous treatment to 
which the prisoner was subjected. Two little cells, with a wretched 
bed and a table and chair in each, formed the sole accommodation. 
As for eating, there was one pewter spoon, no such luxury as knife or 
fork being allowed. Pens, paper, and ink were only forthcoming on 
rare occasions, and then the open letter had to be written under the 
eye of an official. Madame de la Fayette endured all these annoy- 
ances for two years; and truly the abnegation of her young daugh- 
ters during this long period is nearly as admirable as her own. The 
girls employed themselves very usefully in concocting new articles ot 
clothing out of old materials. Madame de la Fayette, like her hus- 
band, soon began to suffer from such close confinement; but when, 
after eleven months’ illness, she applied for leave to go and consult a 
physician at Vienna for a few days only, the answer was, that, once 
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outside the fortress, she would never be re-admitted. The prison doc- 
tor could only exchange conversation in Latin with her husband, and 
neither of them appear to have been adepts in that language; more- 
over, his hurried visit was obliged to take place in the presence of 
an officer. 

Friends wearied both France and foreign powers with solicitations 
for the release of General de la Fayette. Fox painted the miseries 
endured at Olmutz in eloquent terms before a British House of 
Commons ; but it was not until October 1797 that the prison-gates 
opened at length, through Bonaparte’s intervention. 

The name she bore often proved detrimental to her, but Madame 
de la Fayette gloried in it. With Robespierre’s fall all prisoners in 
France were set at liberty. General de la Fayette, however, was 
accused of having betrayed the Revolution because he had refused 
to become privy to its crimes, and his wife was therefore detained. 
Interrogated by Legendre, who told her how much he detested the 
very name of La Fayette, she boldly expressed her readiness to de- 
fend him and it against whatsoever accuser. Legendre remanded 
her to prison “ for insolence.” 

This devoted love for husband and children did not suffice to fill 
her heart. It was burning also with other affections. To Madame 
de la Fayette we owe a touching life of the Duchesse d’Ayen, written 
while at Olmutz, on the margin of a stray volume of Buffon, with a 
broken toothpick for her pen and a piece of Chinese ink. When 
told of the tragic fate that had overtaken her relatives, she could not 
believe it at first; especially it seemed impossible that men could 
have been so barbarous to her “angelic sister.” On recovering a 
little from this overwhelming sorrow, she wrote to her children : 

“ T thank God for having preserved to me life and reason, and do 
not regret your absence at such a moment. He kept me from revolt 
against Him; but I could not long have borne the semblance of any 
human consolation. To follow in the track of such dear footsteps 
would have sweetened the last pangs for me.” 

In the prisons of the Revolution her sole thought was how to 
relieve the wants or sufferings of those around. With her cousin, 
the Duchesse de Duras, at Plessis, she was constantly interceding for 
the sick and poor among their fellow-captives, and this at’a time 
when a chance word sufficed for death, as sixty victims chosen by 
caprice or at hazard were regularly dragged forth each day for exe- 
cution, Her spirit never forsook her under trying circumstances, 
and she often showed wonderful presence of mind. Once she pleaded 
her own cause before the tribunal of Puy, and on several occasions 
harangued the people. Her language at these times was always 
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nobly firm, and sometimes proud even to haughtiness. In a letter 
addressed to Brissot, after asking for liberty, or at least the favour 
of remaining a prisoner on parole, which the whole village of 
Chavaniac volunteered to guarantee, she concludes by saying, “I 
consent to owe you this service.” Her letters to the two ministers, 
Roland and Servan, or to foreign princes on behalf of her husband, 
are no less elevated in tone. She never stoops to flatter. No 
wonder that she exercised a species of fascination over all those who 
approached her; with whatever feelings the acquaintance began, it 
was impossible to know and not to love her. 

In all her sorrows, ardent faith sustained her. When danger 
again threatencd at Paris, she writes to Madame de Montagu: “ We 
must abandon ourselves wholly to God in this critical hour. Let 
us live like Abraham, ready to start whenever God calls, and to go 
wheresoever He appoints.” When she felt her end approaching, 
once more she repeated aloud that canticle of Tobias, singing which 
she had, years before, entered the fortress of Olmutz. True in death 
to her character through life, her heart was inflamed with celestial 
desires, and still overflowing with human affection. Drawing all 
her loved ones round her, she gave them a last blessing, and gently 
expired, holding her husband’s hands within her own. 


(To be concluded in our next Number.) 
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Saints of the Desert. 


No. VIII. 


1. Abbot Antony pointed out to a brother a stone, and said to 
him, “ Revile that stone, and beat it soundly.” 

When he had done so, Antony said, “ Did the stone say any 
thing?” He answered, “ No.” 

Then said Antony: “ Unto this perfection shalt thou one day 
come.” 


2. When Abbot Arsenius was ill, they laid him on a mat, and 
put a pillow under his head; and a brother was scandalised. 

’ Then said his attendant to the brother: “ What were you before 
you were a monk?” He answered, “ A shepherd.” Then he asked 
again, “ And do you live a harder or an easier life now than then?” 
He replied, “I have more comforts now.” Then said the other, 
“Seest thou this abbot? When he was in the world, he was the 
father of emperors. A thousand slaves with golden girdles and tip- 
pets of velvet waited on him; and rich carpets were spread under 
him. Thou hast gained by the change which has made thee a 
monk; it is thou who art now encompassed with comforts: but he 
is afflicted.” 


3. When Abbot Agatho was near his end, he remained for three 
days with his eyes open, and steadily fixed. 

His brethren shook him, saying, “ Abbot, where are you?” 

He replied, “I stand before the judgment-seat.” 

They said, “ What, Father! do you too fear? think of your 
works.” 

He made answer: “I have no confidence till I shall have met 
my God.” 


4, Abbot Pastor was asked, “Is it good to cloak a brother's 
fault?” 

He answered: “As often as we hide a brother’s sin, God hides 
one of ours; but He tells ours in that hour in which we tell our 
brother's.” 


5. The Abbot Alonius said: “ Unless a man says in his heart, 
I and my God are the only two in the world, he will not have rest.” 
VOL. Ill. 
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6. Abbot Pambo, being summoned by St. Athanasius to Alexan- 
dria, met an actress, and forthwith began to weep. “I weep,” he 
said, “ because I do not strive to please my God as she strives to 
please the impure.” 


7. An old monk fell sick, and for many days could not eat; and 
his novice made him some pudding. There was a vessel of honey; 
and there was another vessel of linseed-oil for the lamp, good for 
nothing else, for it was rancid. The novice mistook, and mixed up 
the oil in the pudding. The old man said not a word, but ate it. 

The novice pressed him, and helped him a second time; and the 
old man ate again. 

When he offered it the third time, the old man said, “I have 
had enough ;” but the novice cried, “ Indeed, it is very good. I will 
eat some with you.” 

When he had tasted it, he fell on his face, and said: “ Father, I 
shall be the death of you! Why didn’t you speak ?” 

The old man answered: “ Had it been God’s will that I should 
eat honey, honey thou wouldest have given me.” 


J. H. N. 
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A of Modern Dans. 


Ir would be a great advantage to the cause of historical truth if 
some industrious person were to compile a dictionary of exploded 
myths, of false stories and anecdotes which have either been in- 
vented out of nothing or founded on facts of which they have given 
a distorted representation, and which, after a shorter or longer 
period of unquestioned existence, have been suspected, exposed, 
confuted, and demolished. The constant increase of the family of 
myths is a thing which we can hardly hope to prevent. They are 
like the weeds in the fields or in the streams; and we must be 
continually at work to keep them under, unless we are willing to 
see them cover our lands and choke-up our rivers. Thought, spe- 
culation, conversation, reading, writing, and travelling cannot go on 
without engendering them, not to speak of the workings of prejudice 
and malice; but we might diminish their number and their immense 
influence, perhaps, by pensioning them off after a certain period of 
service. Of course a lie with a circumstance cannot always be dis- 
proved, especially when time and place have been skilfully chosen. 
Still, not all myths are invulnerable, and therefore not all ought to 
be immortal. It would therefore be of some use if there were a kind 
of register or index expurgatorius of confuted myths,—something in 
the way of a Joe Miller of history,—with which writers and talkers 
should be bound to make themselves acquainted, in order not to 
repeat its contents. Society knows how to make an offender feel 
when he has tried to pass-off some time-honoured pun and well- 
worn jest as a novelty of his own invention. A similar punishment 
should be the lot of any one who repeats a confuted myth as an his- 
torical truth. Some will still do it, I fear, whenever they can cal- 
culate on the ignorance of their audience or their readers; but the 
majority of those who offend in this way do it from ignorance of 
their own. 

I fear that it cannot be said that any given party or set of per- 
sons is entirely free from the propensity to generate and propagate 
myths. Itis a human weakness, against which few of us can alto- 
gether afford to throw stones. Still, a false cause has need of them, 
and a true cause has not; and they find their natural weleome among 
the prejudiced and the passionate. Nationalism fosters them, and 
gives them protection and authority; and religiovs differences, on 
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which the most invincible prejudices are founded, sometimes make 
people think it a kind of duty to believe them. There are whole 
sets of good people abroad with whom it is in vain to protest against 
the monstrous statements circulated—sometimes from simply poli- 
tical and commercial motives—about the condition of the poor in 
this country. They will smile politely, but go on believing that our 
people take their wives to market with halters round their necks, 
and that children are commonly bought at so much a head, not- 
withstanding the patriotic disclaimers of the most respectable of 
Englishmen. 

It may be generally stated that every myth has some kind of 
foundation, just as it has some kind of distorted resemblance to 
@ positive truth; and when its history and transformations can be 
traced out, the result is amusing and even instructive, and reminds 
us somewhat of the interesting accounts of the fortunes of a word or 
of a root in its passage through different languages, and the rela- 
tionship of the various meanings of its derivatives one to another, 
which have been given us in Professor Max Miiller’s Lectures on 
Language. 

I am going to speak of a common myth, which perhaps most 
Englishmen who have visited Naples have met with, and which 
turned up in a very amusing form not long ago, in an admirably- 
conducted Anglican newspaper. The Hon. and Rev. W. H. Lyt- 
telton, Rector of Hagley, was a few weeks since engaged in a cor- 
respondence that arose out of a sermon preached in London by 
Dr. Temple, one of the writers in the Essays and Reviews. Mr. 
Lyttelton was led to argue with his opponents on the importance of 
discriminating between what was essential in Revelation and what 
was not so. 

“What is wanted,” he said, “above almost all other things in 
our time, is to teach men to distinguish what is really essential to the 
faith from what is unessential ; to prevent them, as I have said, mis- 
taking mere outposts for the central citadel... . . If we are seen 
tremblingly defending any point of faith as if it were a matter of life 
and death, spectators will think it is so indeed; and should it hap- 
pen, as it very probably may, that this outpost is taken, they will be 
ready to lay down their arms and give up all for lost. So I happen 
to know of one case—and I believe very many similar ones might be 
adduced—of a Roman Catholic whose whole faith in the great truths 
of revealed religion was shaken, and, indeed, given up by him, when 
the French general stopped the liquefaction of St. Januarius’s blood at 
Naples. He had been taught that no truth in religion rested on any 
securer ground than that of the latter fact: what therefore discre- 
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dited it, also in his mind discredited all that the Church taught.” 
(Guardian, May 10th.) 

Ido not intend to enter on the many questions that might be 
raised by this passage, which contains a great deal for which a theo- 
logian might find occasion to take the writer to task—for inaccuracy 
of language at all events, if not for great confusion of thought. 
Nor am I concerned with the case of the “ Roman Catholic” men- 
tioned, or how he came to be taught that a fact such as the 
well-known Neapolitan prodigy rested on ground as secure as any 
of the “great truths of revealed religion.” I am only concerned 
with the statement implied about the French general; though I 
suppose if it be shown that the French general did not stop the 
liquefaction, or rather (for Mr. Lyttelton has got hold of the story 
by the wrong end) did not prevent other people from stopping it, we 
might fairly doubt the assertion whether any one ever gave up his 
faith in consequence of what never took place. Here we have one of 
the myths that have overgrown modern, and even recent history; 
unless I am wrong in using the word “history,” for I do not know 
that any one calling himself an historian has even mentioned the 
story in question. It so happens that this myth can be traced to its 
source, and can be refuted; and as I suppose that it is not a part of 
the “central citadel” of Mr. Lyttelton’s belief, it is probable that 
he will show that calmness and equanimity in surrendering it which 
he recommends to others in the case of matters of far greater mo- 
ment. 

First, however, I suppose we ought to ask what authority there 
is for the story. Mr. Lyttelton, of course, gives none at all; nor, as 
he only mentions the fact by way of illustration, is he to be blamed 
for giving none. I very much question whether, search as long as 
he may, he will be able to give any better authority for the myth 
—which, I must say, he has quite spoilt by his manner of telling it; 
a very common phenomenon in the propagation of myths—than that 
which I shall presently assign to it as its source, that is, the pages 
of a French novel. As, however, the story has been told the wrong 
way by him, it is necessary that I should first set that matter right, 
by explaining what it is that the French general is supposed to have 
done. 

Nothing is more common than to hear people talk of the lique- 
faction of the blood of St. Januarius as a standing scandal at Naples; 
and yet very few who have not been to Naples, and few even of those 
who have, seem to know what they are talking about. I have known 
English people living in Naples for years who would talk like any 
one else about it, and yet had never once taken the trouble to go and 
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satisfy their own eyes on the matter. As this is not the place for 
controversy on the subject, I shall simply state what happens, accord- 
ing to the belief of the Neapolitans themselves, and, as far as I have 
means of knowing, of every single person, Protestant or Catholic, 
who ever was present on the occasion. The relic of the head of St. 
Januarius is kept in a safe or closet behind the altar, in what is 
called the Treasury, a part of the Cathedral, and the reliquary con- 
taining the phial of his blood in another. They are side by side, but 
separated one from another. On the two feasts of the saint in the 
year—the one in May, and the other in September—they are taken 
out, and placed side by side on the altar. In May they are carried 
in procession through the city, and remain, I think, at the great 
church of Sta. Chiara during the octave. The ordinary state, as is 
natural, of the blood in the phial is, that it is hard and congealed, and 
in this state it is usually found when the closet in which it is kept 
is unlocked. When, however, it is placed by the side of the head, it 
becomes, after a time, fluid, clear, and even seems to boil up and 
foam. This effect is not at all uniform: sometimes the liquid state 
ensues at once, sometimes only after many hours; sometimes it is 
imperfectly attained, part of the blood remaining hard; and it has 
been known to remain unliquefied during the whole feast. As the 
Neapolitans consider the liquefaction to be a sign of the continued 
protection of their patron saint, they are of course inclined to look 
upon the failure of the prodigy as a sign of calamity. I should add, 
that the two relics are never exposed side by side except on the feasts 
mentioned and during their octaves, unless it be for some special 
purpose, to satisfy public devotion in some emergency, or to indulge 
the piety of some distinguished or important person, who could not 
be present at the ordinary times of exposition. 

Such being the facts of the case, it is obvious that it is in the 
power of any one—French general, or whoever he may be that holds 
the reins of government at Naples—to “ stop the liquefaction,” as Mr. 
_Lyttelton says, at any time that he pleases; for he may simply forbid 
the exposition of the relics side by side, and then nothing can take 
place, or, at least, nothing can be seen to take place. But if he were 
to do this—if the government of Victor Emmanuel were to do it 
next September, and continue the prohibition as long as it remains in 
possession, it would not do a thing that wéuld shake the faith of a 
single soul in Naples or elsewhere. The most ignorant of the laz- 
zaroni would believe just as much in San Gennaro as before. But 
the government would do a thing very foolish and impolitic ; for it 
would set the whole population strongly against itself. The French 
general, therefore, would have been very unwise if he had done what. 
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Mr. Lyttelton says he did; but he could not by any possibility have 
produced the effect on any well-informed mind which Mr. Lyttelton 
attributes to his action. ‘The story, therefore, is commonly told in a 
very different way. 

It makes the French general present at the ceremony; the 
people are waiting anxiously for the prodigy, but the canons of 
the Cathedral, in order to make the French rule distasteful to the 
populace, manage matters—it is not said how—so that the lique- 
faction does not take place. Then the French general sends a 
message to the officiating canon that he will have him shot unless 
the liquefaction happens; whereupon the blood obeys him, and the 
people are satisfied. Few people who repeat the story care to in- 
quire who the general was. Sometimes Murat gets the credit of 
the action; sometimes the tale is varied by bringing in Napoleon 
himself, who is made to threaten to bombard the Cathedral,—much in 
the same way that local tradition assigns the building of so many old 
castles in England to Julius Cesar, and their destruction to Oliver 
Cromwell. I think Napoleon was never in command of an army at 
Naples in his life. Perhaps he never was there at all. I daresay 
that in a few years the story will be told of Garibaldi, or of General 
Cialdini, or La Marmora, or any one else who has borne rule in 
Naples since the Piedmontese occupation. 

It is interesting to be able to trace this anecdote to its origin; for 
we thus come across a capital instance of the manner in which myths 
are so often generated and propagated, even without any bad inten- 
tion on the part of their authors. Of course I am aware that there 
is another side of the general question, on which it is not so pleasant 
to dwell. The names of authors rise up before us who have let 
their prejudices and passions lead them to give distorted and false 
views of real characters and events, and, indeed, of whole periods of 
history, in their dramas and other works of fiction, often accom- 
panying the imposture which they palm-off on their readers by some 
preface or notice in which they profess to adhere strictly to ancient 
and undisputed documents. But of these writers we do not now 
speak. The case before us is that of a writer who did not mean to 
be taken at his word, though it is certainly true that he might have 
foreseen that many of his readers would so take him. I am very far 
from supposing that M. Alexandre Dumas, the real author of the 
story of which I am speaking, had the slightest intention of being ~ 
believed to speak with historical accuracy when he gave it circulation 
in his novel, Ze Corricolo. It is perhaps more correct to call that 
work a book of travels than a novel, for it is but a collection of 
gossiping lively stories about Naples and its neighbourhood, inter- 
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spersed with information such as an ordinary guide-book might give; 
and the only connecting link between its beginning, its middle, and 
its end, consists in the fact that Naples is the scene and M. Dumas 
the narrator throughout. It has a thoroughly Neapolitan flavour 
about its stories, thongh M. Dumas has given them far too much 
French point and dressing, especially, as it would seem, in later 
editions ; for I find this very anecdote of the general, and another 
well-worn tale about a sermon of Padre Rocco on the power of St. 
Joseph, elaborated and improved upon in the edition of 1863, till 
they have lost half their raciness. I suppose that M. Dumas would 
laugh heartily at the idea of any one undertaking to show that these 
stories are not historically correct; but then a good share of the 
ridicule ought to fall on the grave Englishmen who take them as if 
they were meant to be true, and put forth important theological 
arguments on the strength of them. The story about the sermon is 
full of profanities, such as it is quite impossible that any priest could 
have uttered in the pulpit; but there it is in M. Dumas’ book, where 
it would make people laugh, if they could forget its irreverence; and 
as the Corricolo is a kind of guide-book, much read by visitors to 
Naples and by those who have visited it or intend to visit it, it flies 
from mouth to mouth without any mention of its origin; and I have 
even heard, within the last few years, of an English dignitary who 
came back from Naples saying he had heard it in a pulpit with his 
own ears, quite unconscious of his obligations to M. Dumas. 

I have already mentioned the substance of the story about the 
French general. M. Dumas gives the name of General Championnet, 
who was the commander of the French army when, after a bloody 
and desperate resistance on the part of the lazzaroni, it entered 
Naples in triumph in the course of the first weeks of 1799. The 
main outline of the struggle may be found in Alison, though, if I 
remember right, he does not give a single date. Dates are of some 
importance in the real history. The French entered Naples on 
January 14th. The relics of St. Januarius had been exposed on the 
altar almost immediately before, to satisfy the earnest entreaties of 
the people, and the liquefaction had taken place; a circumstance 
which disposed the Neapolitan populace to receive the French well; 
in fact, a kind of “ fraternisation” took place between the invaders 
and the inhabitants. M. Dumas tells his story as if Championnet 
was present at the feast in May, which is one of the ordinary times 
of the public exposition of the relics; and by so doing he destroys the 
credibility of his story, if, indeed, he means it to be taken as true. 
Championnet did not remain in Naples much beyond the end of 
February ; for, as may be seen in any good history of the time, he 
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displeased the French Directory by resisting their commissaries, who 
plundered and insulted the Neapolitans mercilessly. I think the de- 
cree of his recall was dated the 25th of February. Macdonald, who 
succeeded him in the command, was obliged, in consequence of the 
progress of the war in North Italy, to evacuate Naples a few weeks 
after. I think it very doubtful whether even he was in Naples in 
the first week in May, as by the 25th of that month he had marched 
with his whole army—except a few garrisons left in St. Elmo and 
other fortresses—as far as Florence; and the last measures that 
he took before evacuating the kingdom, or rather the territory of 
the “ Parthenopean Republic,” occupied him in the Abruzzi, the 
Capitanata, and other parts more or less remote from the capital. 
At all events, there would have been no object to be gained—to 
argue on M. Dumas’ own ground—in the canons “ preventing” the 
miracle at a time when the departure of the French was obviously 
imminent. It would have been more the policy of Macdonald to 
make the people fear an impending calamity on that account. Nor 
—although many atrocities are recorded of him in his efforts to 
secure the French domination, such as the burning of whole villages 
and the slaughter of thousands of peasants—has any one ever at- 
tempted to father this particular story upon him. 

If any further confutation of the story is necessary, it is ready 
at hand. Some years ago, three English gentlemen, of the highest 
character and education, were struck with the anecdote as it was 
circulated among foreigners at Naples, and took the trouble to in- 
vestigate into the real facts as to the behaviour of Championnet. 
Two old men were found who had been in Naples at the time: a 
nobleman, who testified, negatively, that nothing of the sort occurred 
within his knowledge; and a man who had been in service in the sa- 
cristy of the Cathedral when the French entered, and remained at his 
post during their stay. He remembered the procession of the statue 
of St. Januarius through the city while the defence was still being 
maintained ‘by the Neapolitans, and the exposition of the relics im- 
mediately before the entrance of the French. He remembered also 
that, a few days after the establishment of the French govern- 
ment, Championnet came in state, with his staff, to visit the shrine. 
At his desire the relics were placed on the altar, but no liquefaction 
took place; and he went away quietly, having kissed the relic, and 
shown “ sentimenti di religione e di rispetto, senza aver manifestato 
aleun signo di minacci o violenza.” In fact, he left an offering to 
the Saint,—a gilded mitre, worked with the three republican colours, 
which, on account of its incongruous appearance, was afterwards, by 
order of the authorities, burnt, and found to contain ten ducats’ worth 
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of gold, which was distributed among the poorer servants of the 
sanctuary. “E per mia parte,” adds the old man in his deposi- 
tion, “mi toccarono cinque carlini.” An authenticated copy of the 
document—for the witnesses were sworn and their words taken down 
in the Archbishop’s Court—now lies before me, and is of course very 
much at the service of Mr. Lyttelton or any one else. 

I fear that, after all, the myth I have been speaking of will not 
be extinguished ; for it will be propagated by successive generations 
of visitors to Naples, and may probably outlive the clever though 
reckless book in which it first saw the light. But it is something 
gained to the general cause of truth to have been able to trace a 
single myth up to its origin, and study its gradual transformation in 
the hands of those who successively use it. We have seen what 
General Championnet really did: the fact that he thought it prudent 
to make a visit and an offering to St. Januarius would easily give rise 
to the speculation, how a revolutionary general might have behaved 
if the canons of the Cathedral had tried to work on the popular devo- 
tion to upset the French rule. M. Dumas may have found the myth 
in this state of hypothetical existence; or it may have passed before 
his time, in the traditions of the French revolutionary armies or their 
partisans in Naples, into a full-blown and direct statement. At all 
events, it was too good a thing for him to miss in collecting or 
inventing materials for Le Corricolo. Once in the pages of that 
volume, it becomes a floating tradition among readers of works of that 
class, among tourists who use it as a guide-book, and no doubt a fa- 
vourite anecdote with laquais de place and people of similar trades. In 
their hands it assumes various forms, and connects itself with various 
names and a number of possible consequences, according to the bias 
and inclination of those to whom they communicate it. At length 
the thought arises in some minds, what did the Neapolitans think 
of the sudden obedience of the Saint to the French general? M. 
Dumas makes them think of deposing him from the post of patron 
of the city, and tacks on another story, quite as absurd as the former, 
about the election of St. Antony in his place. All that can be said 
for it is, that it is a story which shows that the writer has caught, 

. though he has grossly exaggerated and travestied, the humorous 
side of the Neapolitan character, even in its piety. The story re- 
peated by Mr. Lyttelton shows traces of the speculations of a more 
sober and serious mind, but a mind quite incapable of understanding 
a Neapolitan. It has first deprived the supposed fact of all its point 
and meaning, and then imagined a consequence quite irrelevant to it 
and quite uncongenial to the Italian character. 
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Labourers gone to their Reward. 


In the days in which we live, more perhaps than at any other time, 
education, the school, and the college, are made the positions of vital 
importance in the battle-field of contending principles. Services ren- 
dered and losses sustained on such points are, therefore, worthy of 
special notice, of particular gratitude, or of sorrow. In the month 
of May of this year two souls went to their rest, both of whom had 
laboured long, signally, and successfully in the cause of Catholic 
education—especially for the higher classes ; both of whom have left 
behind them institutions in which their spirit is enshrined: destined, 
we trust, to continue through centuries yet to come the work, the 
beginnings of which were committed to those whose loss we are now 
lamenting. On the 14th of May Monsignor de Ram, the restorer of 
Catholic University education in the countries over which the French 
Revolution had swept, died peacefully, but almost without warning ; 
and a few days later, his decease was followed by that of the Reverend 
Mother Madeleine Sophie Barat, the foundress and first Superioress- 
General of the congregation of the Nuns of the Sacred Heart. Let 
us devote a few lines to each. 

Monsignor de Ram was born at Louvain, of parents distinguished 
for piety and noble descent, September 2d, 1804. He early devoted 
himself to the service of the Churcli; was ordained priest, March 19th, 
1827 ; and became at once professor in the ecclesiastical seminary of 
his native diocese, Mechlin. He had no sooner grown up than he was 
struck by observing that his native language, the Flemish, which of 
all European tongues most nearly resembles our own, was almost 
wholly without books of a good tendency. The reason was evident. 
The population by which it is spoken is comparatively small, and 
is hemmed in by others which speak French, Dutch, or German. 
Hence it has almost sunk into a patois. Men who speak Flemish 
to their servants and labourers read and write in French. The first 
labours of Mons. de Ram were devoted to meet this want, by pub- 
lishing several very useful books in Flemish. He was only thirty 
when the Bishops of Belgium resolved to erect a Catholic Univer- 
sity. The attempt could never before have been made; for in 
Belgium, almost more than any where else, education had for two 
hundred years been seized by the State, and used to an irreligious 
purpose. The Revolution of 1830, though not made by the Church 
nor in its interests, had given it a freedom which it never possessed 
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before. The first use made of this freedom by the Bishops of 
Belgium was to erect a Catholic University, and the young and 
zealous priest De Ram was set over it by their deliberate choice. 
To its service he devoted the rest of his life. Beneath his care 
were trained during thirty years a continual succession of young 
men, who are at this day the strength of the Church in Belgium, 
and to a considerable degree in France. England also has sent 
students there. Those who have had the happiness of attending the 
meetings of the Catholic Congress in Belgium must, we think, have 
been struck by the high Catholic tone of a number of young men of 
the middle and higher classes, and by their intelligence. For those 
men Belgium and the Church are indebted to the Catholic University 
of Louvain, and of that university Monsignor de Ram has, until 
his death, been the soul. On Friday, May 12th, he returned from 
attending a meeting of the Academy of Brussels. On the evening 
of Sunday, 14th, he had entered into the unseen world. His age was 
only sixty; and as he was willing, so it might have been expected 
that he would be able, to continue for years to come the labours in 
which his life had been spent. Such was not the will of his Lord, 
whose call he was at once ready to obey. 

At Paris, on the morning of Monday, May 22d, only seven whole 
days later, the Superioress of the Society of the Sacred Heart had 
attended the Mass of the community. She had completed in the 
preceding December her eighty-fifth year. Her day of labour was at 
last over. She was seized with apoplexy, and never recovered the 
power of speech. She gave, however, clear signs of intelligence, and 
received the viaticum, as well as the last unction. On the 24th the 
blessing of the Holy Father reached her by a telegraphic message. 
On the 25th she slept the sleep of the just. 

She was born in December 1779. She had an elder brother, 
who before 1800 was a priest, and had joined himself to a society 
which was formed at Vienna in the latter part of the French Revolu- 
tion, under the title of the “ Fathers of the Sacred Heart.” The 
first Superior of this society, Father Tournely, had been a pupil of 
the illustrious Father Emery at St. Sulpice. His object seems to 
have been to continue under another name the spirit and practices 
of the Society of Jesus, which had been swept away twenty years 
before by the insane union of the monarchs of Europe with the re- 
volutionary infidels, until times should allow of its reéstablishment. 
This, however, he did not live to see. His successor, Father Varin, 
joined it at its restoration. He relates that the great desire of Fr. 
Tournely was the foundation of a congregation of nuns devoted, under 
the protection of the Sacred Heart, to the education of young persons 
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of their own sex. At one time he had hoped to see this project carried 
into execution by the Princess Louisa of Bourbon-Condé, who actually 
came from Switzerland, where she was in exile, to Vienna, to confer 
with him on the subject. But God called her to the contemplative life, 
and she became a Benedictine. - Fr. Tournely, however, never doubted 
its execution. Walking one day on the fortifications now destroyed, 
but then surrounding Vienna, he said to Fr. Varin, alluding to this 
disappointment, “ Dear friend, I thought this had been the work of 
God, and if it is not, I confess I do not know how to discern between 
the spirit of truth and the spirit of falsehood.” Then, after remain- 
ing silent awhile in recollection, he turned to his friend, with some- 
thing of fire more than natural in his expression, and added : “ It is 
the will of God. As to the occasion and the instrument, I may have 
been deceived; but, sooner or later, this Society will be founded.” 
His friend used to say that the impression left by these words, and 
the manner in which they were spoken, never faded from his mind. 
They impressed him with the same conviction; and he added, that 
when he repeated them to his brethren, it took possession of all their 
minds. 

“Tn truth,” said Fr. Varin, “ God had not chosen for the com- 
mencement of this work instruments great in this world. That the 
glory might be His alone, He was pleased that the foundation of the 
building should be simplicity, littleness, nothingness.” 

Fr. Tournely died soon afterwards, in the flower of his age. Fr. 
Varin succeeded him, and the conclusion of the Revolution enabled 
him and his brethren to return to Paris. To Paris they went in the 
year 1800. It was exactly the moment when to human eyes the 
night seemed darkest, but when the morning was ready to spring. 
Pius VI. died a prisoner in the hands of the infidel French Revolu- 
tionists, August 29, 1799. “At this moment,” says Macaulay, “ it 
is not strange that even sagacious observers should have thought 
that at length the hour of the Church of Rome was come. An in- 
fidel power in the ascendant, the Pope dying in captivity, the most 
illustrious Prelates of France living in a foreign country on Pro- 
testant alms, the noblest edifices which the munificence of former 
ages had consecrated to the worship of God turned into temples of 
victory, or into banqueting-houses for political societies, or into theo- 
philanthropic chapels; such signs might well be supposed to indicate 
the approaching end of that long domination. But the end was not 
yet. Again doomed to death, the milk-white hind was still fated not 
to die. Even before the funeral rites had been performed over the 
ashes of Pius VI., a great reaction had commenced, which after the 
lapse of [sixty-five] years appears to be still in progress.” As yet, 
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however, no human foresight would have observed the tokens of that 
reaction. Paris was no longer the city where the eldest son of the 
Church was enthroned, and where the great of this world were rejoiced 
to heap their wealth upon any new plan which promised to promote the 
glory of God. Still, Napoleon Buonaparte had just seized the reins as 
First Consul, and there was at least toleration to priests. The com- 
munity lived in a single mean room, which served them as dormitory, 
refectory, kitchen, and study. Here Father Varin was sitting upon the 
edge of a very shabby bed, and by his side sat one of his community, 
Father Barat. “Iasked him what relations he had. He said, one little 
sister. The words made a strong impression upon me. I asked how 
old she was, and what were her powers. He said she was eighteen 
or nineteen; that she had learned Latin and Greek, and translated 
Virgil and Homer with ease; that she had qualities to make a good 
teacher; but that for the present she had gone to pass some time in 
her family.” Father Barat, good man as he was, was not above 
human infirmity, and like other elder brothers, however proud he 
might be of his younger sister, could never fancy that she was really 
grown up; for when he said she was about eighteen or nineteen, she 
was one-and-twenty. Two months later she came to Paris. “I 
went to see her, and found a young person of very delicate appear- 
ance, extremely retiring, and very timid. What a foundation-stone ! 
said I to myself, in reply to the feeling I had had within me when 
her brother had mentioned her to me for the first time. And yet it 
was upon her that it was the will of God to raise the building of the 
Society of His Divine Heart. This was the grain of mustard-seed 
which was to produce the tree whose branches have already spread so 
wide.” 

On November 21, 1800, she dedicated herself to the Sacred 
Heart, under the patronage of the Blessed Virgin, together with an 
intimate friend, Mlle. Octavia Bailly, who shared her aspirations. 
It was the first streak on the sky which told of the coming day. The 
day the Society was formed, in 1802, she became Superioress of the — 
first house, which was at Amiens. In 1806, a second was founded 
at Grenoble; that year the first general congregation elected her 
Superioress-General. In 1826 there were seventeen houses, and the 
tules were approved by Leo XII. Before her death she had under 
her rule ninety-seven houses and 3,500 nuns. She had been Supe- 
rioress of the congregation for sixty-three years; and it is probable 
that the majority of the French ladies now living who have received 
a religious education at all have received it at the hands of herself or 
of her children in religion. 

Her body was taken to Conflans, where is the Novitiate in the 
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neighbourhood of Paris. During three days her cell was visited by 
all whom the rules of the community permitted to enter—the nuns of 
the different houses in Paris, pupils present and former of all ages. 
Not only these, but many priests were so desirous to have medals, 
chaplets, &c., touched by her remains, that two sisters, who were 
continually employed, were hardly able to satisfy the general desire. 

At the beginning of this short notice we spoke of sorrow and a 
sense of loss as feelings natural in those interested in the great works 
undertaken by such labourers as Mons. de Ram and Madame Barat 
on the occasion of their removal from the scene of action. We need 
hardly do more than allude to the other feelings which must at the 
same time blend with and qualify these; to the joy and exultation 
that must always hail the close of a noble career long persevered in, 
from the thought of the rest and the crown that have been so faith- 
fully won; and to the confidence that the works which those who 
have been removed from us have been allowed, while in the flesh, 
so happily to found, promote, and guide, will certainly not suffer by 
the Providence that has now, as we trust, placed them where they 
-are enabled to see, without any intervening shadow, the value of the 
great end for which these works were undertaken, and where their 
power to help them on is to be measured, not by the feeble and in- 
constant energies of a will still subject to failure and perversion, but 
by the mighty intensity of the intercession of those who are at rest 
with God. 
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THE DECIPHERING OF CUNEIFORM INSCRIPTIONS.® 


Most of our readers have probably some recollections connected with 
the curious inscriptions of which we are about to speak in the present 
paper. The holiday visitors to the British Museum will easily call to 
mind the inscribed slabs and sculptured figures which occupy so con- 
spicuous a place there, and which have been reproduced for other plea- 
sure-seekers in the Crystal Palace at Sydenham. The reading public has 
had several opportunities of making their acquaintance through the 
various works treating of Nineveh and Babylon that have appeared 
in the course of the last twenty years ; and the Illustrated London News 
has been at the pains of having many of the more striking figures 
engraved for the benefit of its thousands of subscribers. The figures 
speak to all alike; and their boldness of outline and accuracy of 
delineation, according to a fixed type, make them very noteworthy. 
But the arrow-headed characters that show themselves in so great 
abundance every where on these ancient slabs have been of course a 
riddle to the multitude ; such a riddle as men are apt to believe per- 
manently and universally insoluble. Yet it is from these materials 
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that the early history of Chaldea, Assyria, Babylonia, Media, and Persia 
has been rewritten ; and the reconstruction, even in its present incom- 
plete form, is one of the greatest triumphs of literary skill and industry 
even of the present age, which has witnessed so many celebrated achieve- 
ments of the same character. To some extent also the result has been 
more simply a gain than has been the case with the labours of the 
great men who have banished to the regions of fable so much that for- 
merly was accepted without challenge in the early history of Greece, 
Rome, and the Anglo-Saxon kingdoms: with them demolition has been 
more easy than restoration, and the effect of their industry or ingenuity 
has perhaps been to multiply doubts needlessly. It is, moreover, 
unfair to limit the revelations of the eastern monuments to the domain 
of history in its strictest sense. The manners and customs of ancient 
nations, their arts and sciences, as portrayed in original pictorial records 
with wonderful truth and accuracy, are now displayed to us. This is 
the more valuable and interesting from the close connection that long 
subsisted between the Jewish people and the’great Oriental empires. 
We are not, however, about to enter on the historical questions sug- 
gested by the works before us. It will be enough to attempt to give 
our readers some idea of the gradual progress that has been made in 
the deciphering of cuneiform characters. 

The mention of these strange letters mounts to a high antiquity, 
even if we do not apply to them the story of Zoroaster presenting to 
King Gustasp a collection of the books revealed to him by Ormazd, and 
of the king admiring the letters and their form, without understanding 
the sense. Herodotus (iv. 87) tells us that Darius erected two pillars 
of white marble upon the shores of the Bosphorus, with inscriptions, 
one in Greek, the other in Assyrian churacters (ypduuata *Acotpia). The 
latter are with reason supposed to have been in that branch of the 
cuneiform writing now known as the Persian of the Achemenian dy- 
nasty, which, as all are aware who have interested themselves in this 
matter, served as the foundation whereon the whole system of interpre- 
tation has been based. Strabo and Arrian expressly make a distinction 
between Persian and Assyrian letters, and such a distinction is justified 
by modern discoveries. If the pillars spoken of by Herodotus were to 
be discovered, or in fact any long bilingual inscription in the cuneiform 
letter and in Greek, or any other language equally well known, its dis- 
covery would be a most opportune event, and at once settle a question, 
in answering which all men are not agreed. In the absence, however, 
of any such desirable monument, we are bound to make good use of 
what we do possess, and in no way shrink from admitting the severest 
tests of criticism wherever they proceed from love of truth. 

The first European who published an account of the cuneiform 
inscriptions, together with a fac-simile of one line taken from the walls 
of a staircase in a palace at Persepolis, was a Spanish traveller and 
diplomatist named Garcias y Silva de Figueroa. This was about the 
year 1620. In 1621 Pietro della Valle copied five of the signs (in 
reality only four letters) as curiosities ; and observing that the points 
of the wedge or nail-shaped limbs of which the characters are composed 
were turned to the right, and the heads of the limbs to the left, he 
rightly conjectured that the inscriptions ought to be read from left to 
right. Here, then, was the first step made in the path of inquiry ; and 
though it did not extend far, still it was something, and it was in the 
right direction. In 1674 M. Chardin returned from the East to Eu- 
rope, and published a drawing of the inscriptions which he had copied 
at Persepolis. He conjectured, with truth, that they contained records 
of conquerors who had determined to transmit to posterity the glory 
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of their achievements. Copies of inscriptions were also taken by Mr. 
Flower, and were published in 1693 in the Philosophical Transactions. 
By this time the sculptured legends had been known in Europe for 
nearly a century, and all that was conjectured about them with an. 
degree of certainty was the direction in which they were to be fms 4 
In the beginning of the eighteenth century Engelbert Koempfer pub- 
lished an inscription of twenty-four lines, with a remark that tradition 
referred the language in which they were composed to that which pre- 
vailed at the time of the construction of the palaces of Persepolis. 
Cornelius van Bruyn also published copies, and in like manner stated 
his conviction that beneath these symbols a language was concealed. 
In 1765 the celebrated traveller Carsten Niebuhr visited the ruins of 
the palaces, and noticing that a particular text occurred twice, and that 
two characters which were placed on the right at the end of one line 
were repeated on the left in the next, he added weight to the observa- 
tion of Pietro della Valle, that the letters were written from left to 
right. He also concluded, from the various combinations of the wedge 
or nail, that there must be three different systems of writing. His 
conclusion was just. The three different systems were afterwards. 
called respectively the Persian, the Scythic, and the Assyrian. It was 
soon remarked that these three systems were found wherever there 
were inscriptions, and in the same order. This fact was verified by 
Ouseley me Rich. 

The next step was to determine whether these characters were 
simple letters, or syllables or hieroglyphics. Niebuhr took in hand 
those of the first species, or Persian, which were the simplest, and 
showed that the number of separate letters did not exceed forty-two. 
In 1798 Tychsen conjectured that the slanting wedge might perhaps: 
serve to mark the division between separate words. Two years after- 
wards Miinter of Copenhagen confirmed this conjecture, and further 
concluded that the first kind of writing was alphabetic, the second 
syllabic, and the third monogrammatic. He also deciphered rightly 
two letters, A and B. In 1802 Grotefend’s essay was read before the 
Royal Society of Géttingen. He showed that each species of writing 
contained a different language; and that therefore, if one could be 
deciphered, always supposing that the same ideas were expressed in. 
each in corresponding places, the other two would be read with com- 
parative facility. Taking the first species, he acted on the supposition 
that a certain group of signs, which Tychsen and Minter had previously 
pointed out as probably being the royal title, really was so. Close in- 
spection also revealed to him that here and there it was followed by 
another group identical in all but the terminating signs. Guided by 
analogy from the inscriptions of the Sassanide as translated by De 
Sacy, he inferred that these two groups, which he now called words, 
must mean “ king of kings,” and that the latter of the two was in the 
— case plural. He further conjectured that certain groups of 
etters, each followed by the word meaning “king,” represented proper 
names. Noticing a third group, precisely corresponding in position to 
the two which were followed by the word meaning “ king,” but itself 
not followed by that word, he again inferred that here was represented 
an order of filiation, and that the last group contained the name of the 
founder of a dynasty. Now it was known, from archeological reasons, 
that the buildings on which these peculiar characters were traced were: 
monuments of the Achewmenian rule. Grotefend seized upon the right. 
names, though his method of spelling was not that which later investi- 

tion fixed upon. Afterwards he detected the name of the god Ormazd 
[hasemanie), but again with very imperfect spelling, and established 
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the necessity of a knowledge of Zend for further progress in the trans- 
lation of the legends. At this time there was only one man in Europe 
at all conversant with that language. This was Anquetil-Duperron 
now seventy years of age. How the old man’s eyes must have beamed 
with joy when, from the solitude of his chamber, he saw that the im- 
rtance of the language to which he had devoted the greater part of 

studies—we may say, of his life—was now about to be fully recog- 
nised! Death, however, overtook him before he could make any imme- 
diate use of his knowledge for this particular purpose. 

Fresh texts now poured in from many sides ; but as they presented 

+ variety of character, no progress was made. In 1822 Saint- 
in read a paper before the Académie des Inscriptions et Belles- 
lettres, proving at great length the similarity to Zend of the forms 
already known. His opinions, however, were not published till 1832. 
In 1826 Professor Rask rendered valuable service. Upon philological 
grounds, based upon forms in Sanscrit and Zend, he established the 
true form of the termination of the genitive plural, and thus discovered 
two more letters. Then it was that for the first time the words signi- 
ing “ king of kings” were truly read as “khshfyathiya khshiyathi- 
yinim.” The two letters thus obtained served also a good purpose in 
other respects; and in 1836 three persons—Professor Lassen, Eugéne 
Burnouf, and Sir Henry Rawlinson (at that time in the service of the 
oe Persia)—claimed to be able to read the inscriptions they had 
in 

Sir Henry Rawlinson had begun this study in 1835, precisely at a 
time when the attention of the learned men of Europe was directed 
with great eagerness to the deciphering of these inscriptions. But 
in his isolated position at Kermanshah, on the west frontiers of Persia, 
though he knew that Grotefend had deciphered some of the names of 
the early sovereigns of the house of Achemenes, he was unable to 
obtain a copy of his alphabet. The first materials upon which he made 
experiments were the sculptured tablets of Hamadan, carefully and 
accurately copied by himself upon the spot. These tablets consist of 
two triiingual inscriptions, engraved by Darius Hystaspes and his son 
Xerxes. He of course chose for examination the columns which were 
written in old Persian, which, as already mentioned, is the least com- 
plicated species of cuneiform writing. He thus brought to light the 
names of Hystaspes, Darius, and Xerxes. 

Sir Henry Rawlinson had one great advantage over all other Euro- 
pean scholars. He was at a short distance from Behistun (or Bisutun), 
on the western frontiers of Media, where the famous rock stands that 
contains the most important of the Achemenian inscriptions. Few 
positions could be found more suited to transmit to future ages an un- 

lying record of glorious achievements. In the picturesque plain which 
is watered by the Kerkha, and bounded by a high range of rugged 
limestone mountains, abutting on the line of the great caravan route 
from Bagdad to Central Persia, the rock of Behistun, which shoots 
abruptly to a perpendicular height of 1700 feet, is an object not merely 
conspicuous, but awe-inspiring. It is mentioned by Diodorus Siculus 
under the name of Bayicravov dpos, which is interpreted to mean “ the 
station of the Baga” (or god): such an appellation at once bears with 
it a sacredness of character. The great Persian god being Ormazd, the 
rock was looked upon as his abode, and reverence for the dwelling of 
the god guaranteed a holy respect for whatever was placed upon it. 
On such a spot, then, which nature and religion combined had so well 
suited to his intention, did Darius Hystaspes resolve to leave a record 
of his name and fame and conquests. 
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Not on a level with the spectator,—for the halo of religious sanctity 
encircling an object does not for ever beam bright; too soon it may be 
obscured either by fanatic zeal or revolutionary excitement,—but at the 
height of 300 feet from the base of the sheer and precipitous cliff, the 
history of the exploits of Darius was hewn into a monumentum ere 
perennius. There, exhibited on a triumphal tablet, stand forth conspi- 
cuous the figures of nine conquered chiefs, united to each other by a 
rope fastened round their necks, and with their hands tied behind them. 
They are standing in line, and approaching a figure of majestic stature, 
whose foot is treading upon a prostrate body. Behind this command- 
ing personage—evidently a king—stand two warriors with spears, repre- 
senting his guard. Over all floats a winged form indicative of a god. 
Attached to each captive figure is a descriptive legend, commemorating 
in brief phraseology the name and character of the person intended to 
be represented. In the longer inscriptions Darius rehearses the glories 
of his family, the wide extent of his dominions, his gratitude and feel- 
ings of respect to the god Ormazd, and his hatred of falsehood. 

The eye-witnesses who have examined the sculptured letters testify 
to the great amount of labour and skill employed in the material and 
artistic workmanship of the legends. The mere preparation of the 
rock for the reception of the artist’s chisel must have demanded many 
months of persevering toil and industry ; for the whole surface had to 
be smoothed ; and it was observed that wherever the stone had been 
discovered to be unsound, other fragments had been inlaid, embedded 
in molten lead, with such nicety and accuracy that they are scarcely 
distinguishable from the surrounding parts. Holes and fissures in the 
rock had also been filled up with the same materials; and after the 
completion of the sculpture the whole surface had been covered with a 
coating of siliceous varnish, which is of so hard and durable a nature 
that in many places it still remains perfect, clearly disclosing the outline 
of the letters, even where the surface of the rock beneath has been 
entirely eaten away and destroyed. Sir H. Rawlinson is inclined to 
think that for extent, beauty of execution, uniformity and correctness, 
the inscriptions have no equal in the whole world. 

It will probably strike the reader that letters placed at such a great 
height as 300 feet could not be read with the naked eye by a spectator 
standing below. There is certainly a difficulty here, and various con- 
jectures have been made as to the manner in which they must have 
bom reached. From the contents of the inscriptions it seems quite 
clear that they were intended to be read; and yet no trace of a scaf- 
folding or of any ascent by means of steps has been found. Possibly 
the Magi or guardians of the spot possessed more handy and portable 
copies, the contents of which they communicated to those travellers 
who felt an interest in the monument before them. 
iF The advantages thus possessed by Sir Henry Rawlinson, in having 
at hand such long inscriptions necessarily containing a great variety 
' and combination of characters, will be at once acknowledged. A com- 
parison of the first two paragraphs of this long inscription with the 
tablets of Elwend, supplied him, in addition to the names of Hystaspes, 
Darius, and Xerxes, with the native forms of Arsames, Ariaramnes, 
Teispes, Achemenes, and Persia; and thus enabled him to determine 
the value of eighteen characters before he was aware of the result of 
’ the labours of Grotefend and Saint-Martin. In the course of the year 

1837 he copied all the other paragraphs of the inscription ; and in the 
‘ winter of that year, still under the impression that cuneiform discov 
in Europe was in the same imperfect state in which it had been left at 
the period of Saint-Martin’s decease, he forwarded to the Royal Asiatic 
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Society his translation of the first two paragraphs, which recorded the 
titles and genealogy of Darius Hystaspes. The means at his disposal 
were the inscriptions, the researches of Anquetil-Duperron upon the 
Zend-Avesta, and a few Zend manuscripts interpreted for him by an 
ignorant priest of Yezd. When his memoir arrived in Europe, it was 
found that he had been anticipated in the announcement of his im- 
provements on the labours of Saint-Martin. In 1838 Burnouf’s com- 
mentary on the Yacna reached him, and to this work he owed in great 
measure the success of his translations. In 1839 the long inscription 
was translated. In the same year he received Professor Lassen’s alpha- 
bet, which in all essential points coincided with his own. Henceforth 
real discovery ceases, Still it was only in 1846 that he published a 
fac-simile of the text of the Behistun inscriptions, with a translitera- 
tion in the Roman alphabet, and a Latin and English translation: the 
analysis and commentary only appeared in 1849. 

Among the writers who have distinguished themselves in this par- 
ticular branch since the labours of Lassen, Burnouf, and Rawlinson, 
are Obri, Jacquet, Holzmann, Hitzig, Westergaard, Beer, Benfey, 
Hincks, Oppert, and Spiegel. 

The most ancient of the Persian series of inscriptions belongs to 
the reign of Cyrus, B.c. 650; the most important to that of Darius. 
Those of Xerxes are less numerous, those of Artaxerxes very short, 
and those of the younger Darius show signs of a decay of language. 
As a specimen we subjoin a paragraph of the Behistun inscription : 


Column iv. par. 16, lines 72-76. 

Thatiya Dérayavush khshéyathiya: Yadiya dipim  waindhya 
Dicit Darius TCL: Si hane tabulam spectes 
imiw& patikar4 niyadish visanahya, utémaiya taum4 
hasque figuras nonillis injuriam facias, et mihi, quamdiu proles, 
ahatiya parikar4hadish, Auramasd4 thuw4m dausht& biy4, utdtaiya 


sit, conserves illas, Oromasdes tibi amicus _ sit, et tua 
taum& wasiya biy4, ut& daragam jiwi uté tya kunavdhya awatiya 
proles multa sit, et diu vivas, et quod facias idlud tibi 
Auramazd4 m..... m jadanautuva. 

Oromaedes confirmet (?) 


Says Darius the king: “If thou shalt behold ‘this tablet and these 
figures, and not injure them, and shalt preserve them as long as my seed 
endures, then may Ormazd be thy friend, and may thy seed be numer- 
ous, and mayst thou live long, and whatever thou doest, may Ormazd 
make it successful (?) for thee.” 

The first or Aryan text being thus gradually deciphered, almost 
two centuries and a half from the time the inscriptions became known 
to Europeans, it was comparatively easy to unravel the intricacies of 
the second or Scythic text. In this species of writing it was found that 
a perpendicular nail or wedge always preceded the group of characters 
which, according to their position, ought to represent a proper name. 
These characters were also found to be very numerous, and Miinter’s 
conjecture that they were of a syllabic nature was adopted. In 1844 
Westergaard published a translation of an inscription of this species, 
which, however, and not without reason, was received with much sus- 
picion. According to this method of reading, a phrase presented a 
general structure suitable to a language of the Indo-European family ; 
the substantives were declined analogously to those in Turkish ; there 
was a Semitic pronoun, a Tartaric and Celtic conjugation, and a hotch- 
potch vocabulary of all these languages. Dr. Hincks in 1846 made some 
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upon this system, and demonstrated the complete syllabism of 
the signs, so that each vowel should be expressed at least once, for in 
some cases the vowel was expressed both after the preceding and 
before the following consonant. M. de Saulcy in 1850 gave in his 
adherence to the grammatical and philological researches of Wester- 
— In 1853 Mr. Edwin Norris published the Scythic text of the 
histun inscription, with a translation and commentary. This served 
to confirm the results already gained by Westergaard, and approved by 
M. de Saulcy. Later writers on this branch of the cuneiform lan- 
guages are Holzmann, Haug,and Oppert. It now seems certain that 
this idiom is in the language of the Tartaro-Finnic races called Scythic 
or Turanian. The Scythians themselves seem to be an altogether 
extinct nation. As a specimen of the language, we present the para- 
graph corresponding to what we have already given in the Persian 
text : 


Col. iv. par. 16. 

Hiak anka tipi ye chiyainti, ye innakkaniva,.......... 

And if tablet this thou seest, [and] these figures [and doest no 
rinti thap innifapata chitu kuktainta, Auramasta 
injury to them,] as long as thou livest thus preservest, Ormacd 
ni inkanisni, hiak kutta nimansni _kitinti, hiak viallu 
thee befriend [thee], and also family thy betothee, and very 
taka rastini, hiak kutta appo yutirti, yuvenpa Auramasta 
long be thylife,and also what thou shalt do, that Ormazd 
atsasni. 
increase thee. B. 

(To be continued.) 


HYACINTHE BESSON.*® 


A FEW years ago, one of the things that Catholic visitors to Rome 
were told to do by their friends who had gone before them to the 
Eternal City was to go and see a Dominican Father, who was engaged 
in- painting the old Chapter-house—converted into a chapel—of the 
remote monastery of San Sisto, and who was remarkable not only for 
his skill and pure feeling as an artist,—as if he had been the pupil of 
a school descended from Fra Angelico himself,—but also for his charm- 
ing and engaging charity, which made him ever ready to attend either 
to visitors or to those who sought his help as a spiritual guide, 
and for the peace and serenity which seemed to breathe in every 
word of his conversation. He had a large following of penitents, 
though he lived out of the more inhabited part of the city,—at Sta. 
Sabina, on the Aventine,—and spent his days, when he could, at San 
Sisto ; and those who were under his guidance learnt to value it ex- 
ceedingly, while some who came to him as chance acquaintance to see 
the works on which he was engaged, or on account of what they had 
heard of him, were won by the mere charm of his presence to begin a 
new life by making him their confessor. He was the friend of the good 
and gentle painter Overbeck, a kindred spirit both in art and in piety ; 
and from time to time seems to have exercised a salutary influence on 
others of the swarm of artists who visit or dwell at Rome. He was 
also in his own Order the intimate friend and trusted counsellor of 


* Le R. P. Hyacinthe Besson, sa Vie et ses Lettres, Par E. Cartier, 
2tom. Paris, 1865. 
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Father Jandel, the Vicar-General appointed by Pius IX. to govern the 
whole body of the children of St. Dominic ; and the more widely-famous 
Lacordaire, the restorer of the Order in France, had found in him one 
of his earliest recruits and most valued assistants. Though sometimes 
mixed up in matters as to which feeling necessarily ran high, and 
which now and then separated. good men one from another—as must 
always happen when so delicate an affair is in hand as the restoration 
of ancient discipline in a religious order—he was every body’s friend, 
and had no enemies. His personal qualities won him the esteem and 
regard of the Pope himself, one of whose pleasant sayings, flying from 
mouth to mouth, fixed on him the name of La Monacella, the little nun, 
by which the delicate purity and gentleness of his character were aptly 
described. It was under the patronage of Pius IX. that his work at 
San Sisto was carried on—the adornment of the chapter-hall ; the only 
part remaining in practical use of a monastery made famous at the 
very outset of the history of the Order, as having been the abode of St. ; 
ao and the scene of three marvellous miracles publicly wrought 
m. 

4 M. Cartier, to whom we already owe so many works relating to the 
Order of St. Dominic and its saints, has done good service in writi 
the life of this simple and humble friar, his own intimate friend, 
This is not the place to speak of the saintliness of Pére Besson ; nor 
would it perhaps be safe to claim for him gifts of the very highest 
order, either intellectual or artistic. But he belongs at least to a class 
of men raised above mediocrity in these respects ; and the circumstances 
of his life threw him into contact with many of the most influential 
persons and striking events of his time. But even if it were not so, 
there would always be a charm about the faithful history of a career such 
as his; and if we are to seek for instruction in every thing, we may 
surely find a rich store of it in the unfolding of such a character under 
the various influences to which Providence successively subjected it. 
He was country-born, and his earliest recollections were of quiet 
country life ; but he was quite a child when the death of his father left F 
his mother in poverty, and she was obliged to take to service to support 
herself and her son. After a time, she obtained a place in Paris, and 
her mistress, a rich American lady, was kind enough to send for the boy, 
for whom she saw her continually fretting. The same good friend left 
her a legacy when she died ; and she then passed into the service of the 
curé of a p ow in Paris, who died in 1833, leaving her a larger sum, 
which placed her above actual want. Meanwhile the young Besson 
was at school, showing more signs of artistic talent than of a vocation 
for classical study ; and when his mother became independent, he was q 
able to follow his natural bent, and adopt art as his profession. When 
he was about seventeen, he fell under the influence of M. Buchey, 
afterwards President of the National Assembly during the last Re- 

ublic, and became an ardent disciple of his socialist or semi-socialist 
Setdam, He assisted another young artist, Piel—who, like himself, 
was one day to put on the robe of St. Dominic—an the artistic articles 
of a paper set on foot by M. Buchez, called L’Européen. Theirs was 
an honest, genuine enthusiasm, founded, it is true, on ignorance, but 
which sought to regenerate society, and to use art, among other instru- 
ments, for its regeneration. They led pure = lives; but they 4 
were not yet Christians. It shows the state of things in Paris a few 
years after the revolution of 1830, that the son of so good a woman 
as Madame Besson should have been converted with no more actual 
experience of any Catholic teaching than he might have had if he had 
been a young artist living in London. He was finally converted by 
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reading the Gospel history ; he was especially struck with the account 
of our Lord’s appearance to St. Mary Magdalene. The heart of a 
friend of his was touched at the same time by a model that Besson 
made of a head of our Saviour, copied from a bas-relief in Notre Dame 
which represents the institution of the Holy Eucharist. They went 

ether to M. Desgenettes, the famous curé of Notre Dame des Vic- 
toires, telling him that they wished to become Catholics, but that. 
they would not give up republicanism. The good curé soon satisfied 
them that the Church welcomes Republicans to her bosom as well as 
Monarchists. 

The next stage of his history finds him at Rome, whither he removed 
with his mother in 1838—he was then twenty-two—intending to give 
himself up to the study of hisart. The heat of the summer drove him 
to Assisi, where he spent many weeks in studying the wonderful remains 
of Christian art with which the “Sacred Convent” is adorned. He 
caught there also a tender devotion to the glorious saint, whose blessing 
—written up over the city-gate—-still seems to rest upon his native 
place, whose streets and whole neighbourhood are haunted by memories 
of his life. His piety at this time had already become remarkable ; and 
his mother, who lived only in and for him, began with a true instinct 
to fear that she should soon lose him—not by the hand of death, but 
by acall to abandonment of the world for a religious life. She spoke of 
her fears to a friend—M. Cartier himself; and Besson promised that 
he would never leave her against her will. About this time, however, 
Lacordaire came to Romé to commence his life as a Dominican. Besson 
fell under his influence ; but at first it produced no further fruit than 
his joining a confraternity of artists, who desired to use their powers 
for the service of religion, and who bound themselves to certain reli- 
gious observances. But at the end of 1839 Besson went to Viterbo, 
where the French Dominican novices were then staying, to paint for 
them a copy of a celebrated picture of our Blessed Lady, called the 
Madonna della Quercia. By the time the picture was finished, his 
vocation was decided. He hung up his brushes by the altar, and made 
a vow to become a religious, if his mother would allow him. He re- 
turned to Rome, but did not say a word to her or to any oneelse. The 
conflict ended as such conflicts often do. His mother came to him one 
morning and told him that she knew what he desired, and begged him 
to accomplish it. She would be happy in seeing him so. Before he 
could answer, the door-bell rang, and Lacordaire presented himself : he 
had just arrived from La Quercia, and came to thank Besson for the 
picture he had painted. Besson told him what his mother had just 
said, adding, “ Mon pére, voulez-vous de moi?” In a few days he entered 
the novitiate at Santa Sabina. 

We have no intention of following out minutely the further details 
of Pére Besson’s life,—the history of which now becomes linked with 
that of the restoration of his Order in France, and the attempt to intro- 
duce ancient discipline under Pére Jandel, himself one of the French 
recruits gained by Lacordaire. We have dwelt on the steps by which 
Besson was led to the door of Santa Sabina, because the narrative of 
them reveals his character, and points to the influences which never lost 
their power over him. His one and very tender human affection was 
that which bound him to his mother ; it continued till her death ; she 
was ever in his thoughts ; and a considerable portion of the valuable 
collection of his letters which M. Cartier has subjoined to his life con- 
sists of his part of the correspondence between them. This pure and 
softening influence had its part in giving to his character that touching 
sweetness and gentleness which won so many hearts to him. The can- 
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dour and simplicity of his soul are shown in the uncalculating readiness 
with which he took step after step in the path that led him at last into 
the sanctuary: the promise not to leave his mother is a part of the 
same character. The heart that read in the words of St. John, Maria! 
Rabboni ! his own call to Christian belief and piety, was ever afterwards 
more and more consumed by a fire of personal devotion to his Saviour, 
which was the cause of that exquisite charity with which he laboured 
for souls, and assisted, to the utmost of his strength, the very least of 
his brethren. Though he entered the Order of St. Dominic, rich with 
the traditions of Fra Angelico, in whose footsteps he had before aspired 
to walk, there was ever a childlike grace about him which seemed to 
have been caught at Assisi from the glorious St. Francis. In his earlier 
religious life, while master of novices at Chalais, near the Grande 
Chartreuse, his portrait was taken by a brother religious, that it might 
be given to his mother. To amuse himself during pauses in the sitting, 
Pére Besson took up the brush himself, and dashed off a charming pic- 
ture representing the meeting and embrace of the two saints, Dominic 
and Francis, writing at the foot an invocation to each. This was the 
first time that he had touched the implements of his art since he had 
entered religion. 

He was a good preacher ; but, unlike many others to whom that title 
may be given, he preferred a quiet and select audience. Thus he had 
a predilection for retreats in convents. He rather shunned the more 
awful and frightening subjects for sermons. The nuns of a convent 
had a story about him which illustrates this taste. He was suddenly 
told by his Superior, one afternoon, to give them an instruction or 
meditation on the Last Judgment. At that time he had preached very 
little, and thought himself unable to do so without much preparation. 
He spent some time in prayer, and then began. After a few sentences 
on the subject that had been assigned to him, he glided insensibly into 
thoughts about Heaven, and dwelt during the remainder of the time 
on the joys of the blessed. When taxed with this, he excused himself 
on the ground of his inability to speak on the more awful truths. 

When Pére Jandel was made Vicar of the Order by the present 
Pope in 1850, he called Pére Besson to Rome, that he might have the 
advantage of his counsel and assistance. He was engaged in an arduous 
work, which had need of the greatest wisdom, firmness, and prudence 
in those called on to carry it out. Besson’s place was that of Superior 
at Santa Sabina, the convent which was to be, as it were, the pattern 
and the cradle of the new observance ; but he had also to be very fre- 
quently with the Vicar ; and during his absence or illness was charged 
with a great part of his correspondence. After he had remained Prior 
for the ordinary space of time, it was thought better to give him a 
successor, who might more uninterruptedly attend to the government 
of the house itself ; and it was after this change that Besson began for 
the first time to labour at the restoration and adornment of San Sisto. 
They were broken off in 1854, when he returned to the office of Prior 
at Santa Sabina. Two years later he was sent for the first time into 
the East, where he eventually died. The mission of Mossoul had been 

‘confided to the Dominicans and some French friars sent to devote 
themselves to it ; but they seem to have been inexperienced men, not 
fitted to occupy a post where they would be thrown very much on their 
own resources, unaided by the usual helps of religious discipline and 
government. Troubles ensued, which seemed so grave to Pére Besson, 
that when he came to transmit the news of them to Pére Jandel, then 
absent from Rome, he thought it right to volunteer to go himself to 
Mossoul. The offer was accepted, and he wag despatched as visitor. 
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The narrative of his journey to Mossoul, and of his doings there, is 
one of the most interesting portions of M. Cartier’s volume. 
Though he had many difficulties to contend with, he accomplished 


P | a great amount of good within two years. He increased the schoo! 
| made some way in building a seminary, and enlarged the convent o: 
= q| Mar-Yacoub, belonging to his Order, from which he fondly hoped that 


large bands of future missionaries might issue forth for the conversion 
of the neighbouring countries. He had also established excellent rela- 
tions between the clergy of the Chaldee rite and the Dominican mis- 
sionaries. As for the work of conversion, it would seem that his 
impression, like that of other labourers in countries under similar con- 
ditions, was that all that could be done at present, at least on any great 
scale, was to prepare for the harvest that may be reaped years hence. 
} In this view he attached the highest importance to the work of edu- 
cating children, and even urged on the apparently hazardous ste 
considering the state of the country—of introducing Sisters of Charity, 
or other religious women, to take charge of the girls. In this, however, 
— he recommended that nothing should be done without great caution ; 
—«va the religious, if they were of his own Order, were still to pass a novi- 
o tiate under the guidance of the Sisters of St. Vincent of Paul. Gene- 
a rally, he looked to the impression produced on the natives by the good 
| and devoted lives of the missionaries, by their charity, mortification, 
oo and active benevolence, to prepare the way for more direct attempts 
hi at their conversion. He himself had been dubbed a physician by the 
firman of the Sultan, which he obtained at Constantinople, having lost 
his a. He exerted himself to the utmost in his new capacity, 
and at all events obtained the fame of a leech of the highest skill ; peo- 
= of all ranks and from distant places flocking to him with their sick. 
e had some superficial knowledge to begin with, from having studied 
anatomy as a painter, and from discussions that he had listened to at 
Paris. A French physician had given him some plain instructions in 
writing before he left Rome, as well as a small pharmacopceia of re- 
medies for the principal diseases he was likely to meet with in the 
East. The partisans of homceopathy will be glad to learn that Pére 
Besson was an ardent advocate of that method of treatment ; M. Car- 
tier, his biographer, appears to share his convictions. At all events 
3 Pére Besson was very frequently successful in his treatment of the 
- cases presented to him, and owed no small share of the high esteem in 
= which he was universally held to this circumstance ; and he was in- 
duced to accept the reputation which popular opinion forced upon 
him, not only on account of the actual good that he was enabled to 
do, but also with the view of strengthening the position of the Catholic 
missionaries generally, and preparing the hearts of the people to receive 
by and bye their doctrinal teaching with more entire confidence. 

He was recalled to Europe in 1858, and visited the Holy Land and 
its shrines on his way back to Rome. His first employment on his re- 
turn was a difficult mission to France, in which he seems scarcely to 
have succeeded to the full satisfaction of the Roman authorities by 
whom he was commissioned. A question, arising out of the different 
manner in which the Dominican rule was observed in different coun- 
tries and even convents, and of the desire of Pére Jandel to restore as 
ae far as Pe the strictness of ancient observance, had divided the 
newly-founded province of France ; and Pére Besson was sent to calm 

the excitement, and bring the differing parties to an agreement. His 
gentle and amiable character, and the esteem in which he was he 
were sure to make the task easier to him than to others ; but he seem 
to some at Rome to have yielded too much for the sake of peace in 
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proposing the election of Father Lacordaire to the post of Provinci 
—a step which seemed to imply the triumph of the a 0 se 
party: It seems, however, that, whether his judgment were right or a“ 
e did not recommend the measure out of any weakness or 
feeling. On his return to Rome he was received kindly, but he describes 
his position in a letter of the time, by the words, “ moi, je suis resté un 
le bouc émissaire de tout cela: je ne le regrette pas, puisque c’était 
condition de la paix et du bien.” His conduct in this affair, and 
his remarks upon his position, were just what might have been expected 
of him. Men of his character are hardly in their place where the 
greatness of the end in view requires for the moment a disregard of 
many considerations that might otherwise persuade to condescension 
and compromise. Yet, strange to say, in the next difficult mission 
committed to him—the last in his life—he found himself out i 
the sagacious policy of his superiors in the direction of severity. He 
remained at Rome for some time after his return from France, feeling 
‘deeply the want of success that had attended his efforts there. He 
thought, far too readily, that because he had differed im opinion from 
his general, he had therefore forfeited his confidence. He betook him- 
self with fresh ardour to his work at San Sisto. One of his paintings 
there executed at this time is said by M. Cartier to bear traces of his 
vivid recollections of the bright skies and gorgeous colouring of the 
East. If his mind was dwelling on his life at Mossoul with anything 
of a regretful longing, it was soon set at rest by an earnest prayer from 
the missionaries there that he might be sent to them once again. The 
superior whom he had left in his place had been obliged to leave, and 
fresh troubles had arisen, which seemed to call for him as the only per- 
son able to set them right. It was not without much reluctance on 
the part of Pére Jandel, and of the Holy Father also, that Pére Besson 
was allowed to act upon this invitation. He first went to France, where 
some important matters had to be settled with the government. The 
consulate of France at Mossoul had been suppressed, and the conse- 
quences were likely to be disastrous to the missionaries and their little 
flock. Pére Besson was to press earnestly for the restoration of the 
consulate. At first it seemed as if he had little chance of ree 
but just at that time M. Thouvenel took the place of Count Wale 
as Foreign Minister ; and as he had strongly urged the very measure in 
question while ambassador at Constantinople, he was easily induced to 
grant at least that a vice-consul should be placed at Mossoul. Besson 
spent a few more weeks in France and Belgium, visiting convents, and 
bidding adieu to friends and penitents, and then returned to 
only to depart for the East in September 1859. 

The last six months of his life were full of suffering. The first 
thing that happened at Mossoul after his arrival was the death of the 
French vice-consul, on whose support he had reckoned so much. Then 
he set himself to the question which had been the immediate cause of 
the troubles that had made his return necessary. They arose from that 
principle of intense nationality which has caused so much mischief in 
the Church since the very earliest times, and which appears to be as 
lively and stubborn a root of evil in the present day as ever before. 
It was not, however, at all events directly, a quarrel between the native 
Chaldean clergy and the foreign missionaries. But the Chald 
before their own return to unity, had been under the jurisdiction of 
the Nestorian patriarch. They had, moreover, the same rites and 
the same liturgical language as the Christians of Malabar, in India, 
who had also been under the patriarch’s government. This was quite 
enough to constitute a reason, in the eyes of the more national among 
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them, why the Malabar churches should be furnished with bishops by 
the Chaldeans, notwithstanding the submission of both to the Holy 
See. These, of course, would be brought into collision with the Roman 
organisation by which Malabar was administered. Ignorance came to 
the aid of prejudice; the Chaldeans and the disaffected in Malabar 
each thought they should gain greatly by connection with the other. 
A priest and some young students were sent from Malabar to the 
Chaldean patriarch, that he might ordain them as the first members of 
a national clergy. Pére Besson was able for a time to prevail on him 
to hold his hand; but the patriarch was at last over-persuaded by the 
opposite party. He openly broke with and denounced the French 
missionaries, one of whom had been commissioned by the Pope’s dele- 

te to represent him in his absence. Meanwhile the course of events 
in Italy, which seemed to threaten the Holy See with great troubles at 
home, encouraged the schismatical party. The patriarch fortified him- 
self by the adhesion of some other Chaldean bishops, and at last pro- 
ceeded to consecrate a bishop for the Malabar Christians. The Domi- 
nican representative of the Papal delegate threatened him and the 
other bishops with the censures of the Church ; but they disclaimed his. 
authority, and appealed to the Holy Father himself. 

It cannot be wondered at that Pére Besson and his brethren were 
now advocates for strong measures; but as the appeal recogni 
the authority of Rome, and so left a door open for further negotia- 
tions, it is not surprising, on the other hand, that the affair should still 
have been kept open by Rome herself. She does not usually throw 
away the chance of a future reconciliation. Pére Besson and his col- 
leagues had to bear some taunts from their enemies, for it certainly 
seemed as if their threats had failed to be ratified by the power they 
represented ; but by so doing they served the Holy See far better than 
if they could, by possibility, have induced it to act with precipitancy. 
But there was more than this for them to bear ; for they were assailed, 
at Rome by their enemies with charges against their general conduct. 
and way of life such as it must have been very hard for them to have 
to confute. Pére Besson bore all with his usual patience and humility, 
though, tormented again by the fear that he was not trusted, he begged. 
af his superiors to be allowed to return to France. Before his request 
could be answered he was in his grave, a real victim to his own charity. 
An epidemic fever appeared at Mossoul ; he threw himself at once into 
the midst of the danger, as he had done in the early days of his reli- 
= life, when the cholera was raging in France. It was a relief to 

im, amid the troubles of the mission, to be able to devote himself to 
the service of the sick. He took no precautions, and spared no exertion, 
though the fatigue wore him down terribly, and he was all the time 
keeping the Lent fast with Oriental strictness, which exacts more 
in the way of abstinence than ordinary Europeans can bear. At 
length, when his strength seemed to be failing altogether, he was per- 
suaded to go to the mountain convent of Mar-Yacoub for rest and 
change of air. But he only reached it to die. The fever was already 
upon him ; and after a fortnight’s illness, he sank under it on May 4th, 
1861. He was then forty-five. 

M. Cartier has added to the life of Pére Besson a second volume, 
containing nearly two hundred of his letters, They are almost entirely 
on spiritual subjects. These, and any more that may hereafter be col- 
lected, will form the most lasting monument of the writer, whose very 
attractive character they recall and reflect. They are not so brilliant as 
those of Lacordaire ; their charm lies in their simplicity and freedom 
from effort, and in the genuine charity and piety with which they glow. 
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They are full of prudence and practical wisdom. Pére Besson was more 
fitted, perhaps, for direction of souls than for the government of com- 
munities, at least in difficult times, and laboured more successfully in 
the confessional than in the pulpit. In this particular sphere he exer- 
cised a great influence. He was always ready for it, and never denied 
his best help to any who sought it. He did not even abandon it when 
sent to the East, but kept up a*correspondence with many of his former 
penitents in Europe, larger than he had time for without letting it 
fall, now and then, considerably into arrear. This was one of his com- 
plaints against himself in his last illness. Such men as he do not 
often come to be very prominent; their life is interior and hidden ; 
it is something like an exception if circumstances call them into 
publicity ; and when they are so called, they appear sometimes to fail 
at a critical moment, not in virtue or charity, but in judgment or 
firmness, and the seeming failure is the means of bringing to them the 
cross which is to accomplish their perfection. They leave behind them 
memories cherished by those who knew them with a tenderness in 
which others can hardly expect to share, until they study them and 
their remains in the pages of some such biography as that before us— 
simple, truthful, and loving—in which the writer has skill enough to 
give a perfectly definite and intelligible idea of the character which he 
is describing, and judgment enough to let that character make its own 
impression on his readers. y. 


ESSAYS.*® 


Mr. ARNOLD has deservedly gained a great reputation as an essayist 
He writes, we believe, seldom, but always with care, always with point 
and brilliancy. The announcement of an article from his pen is sure to 
excite curiosity, which is not commonly disappoited. His readers have 
learnt to expect from him something not merely clever, but thought- 
ful, informing, and suggestive : his style is graceful, though with a little, 
now and then, of affectation ; and his ideas sometimes flash with a light 
which is almost that of genius. There is a good deal of amusement 
too to be found in what he writes. We are never sure but that we 
may not find him all at once engaged in administering chastisement to 
some offender against taste or propriety, in a style of exquisite and 
gentle sublimity, very entertaining to his readers, whatever sensations 
it may occasion in the sufferer. On the whole, therefore, Mr. Arnold 
has certainly not misjudged the mind of the public in collecting his 
scattered articles, and giving us the opportunity of reading them con- 
secutively. Of the many volumes of this kind that have lately been 
published, few will have a better chance of outliving the present gener- 
ation than that of Mr. Arnold. 

The essays have little connection with one another beyond the bond 
of common origin; but there is much family likeness between them. 
The two first are so far the most important that they contain more 
than the others a formal profession of their author's lite aims and 
special ideas, so far as he has any. They are entitled ‘ The Function of 
Criticism at the Present Time’ and ‘The Literary Influence of Acade- 
mies.’ These are followed by articles on Maurice and Eugenie de Guérin, 
on Heine, Joubert, and Spinoza. The volume also contains two elaborate 
essays on ‘Pagan and Medieval Religicus Sentiment,’ and on ‘ Marcus 


* Essays in Criticism, By Matthew Arnold, Professor of Poetry in the 
University of Oxford. Macmillan, London and Cambridge. 
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Aurelius.’ Each ofthese attracted much attention at the time of its 

: first publication. We might find much to say about them not quite 

. in harmony with Mr. Arnold’s views; but our want of space will 

compel us to confine ourselves to a few remarks on the essays first 
mentioned, and of these we can only speak somewhat generally. 

Criticism, says Mr. Arnold, is “a disinterested endeavour to learn 

; and propagate the best that is known and thought in the world.” He 

iI makes a great point of this disinterestedness which criticism ought to 

oo have. “ How is criticism to show disinterestedness? By keeping 

; aloof from practice ; by resolutely following the law of its own nature, 

which is to be a free play of the mind on all the subjects that it 

touches ; by steadily refusing to lend itself to any of those ulterior, 

political, practical considerations about ideas which aa = people 

will be sure to attach to them, which perhaps ought often to be attached 

\ to them, . ... but which criticism has really nothing to do with.” He 

instances as his ideal organ of criticism the Revue des deux Mondes, 

“having for its main function to understand and utter the best that is 

known and thought in the world, existing, it may be said, as just an 

organ for the free play of the mind ;” and he contrasts with this Revue, 

. to their disadvantage, the English Reviews, which are all more or less 

1 the organs of certain parties, and which give expression each to a 

. | certain definite shade of opinion. In this way criticism is enslaved 

and fettered, and prevented from discharging its - xr function, 

which is the “creating of a current of true and fresh ideas ;” and it 

lends its aid to that narrow self-satisfaction, which Mr. Arnold justly 

describes as “ vulgarising and retarding,” and of which he gives some 

amusing instances—not, however, drawn from criticism or literature, 

| but from the speeches of members of parliament to their constituents, 

A | : or of country gentlemen to their tenants. 

| It is perfectly true that we are very much in need of a criticism that 

7 shall elevate and enlarge the public mind, and devote itself honestly 

ii and unflinchingly to the discovery of what is true, noble, and good, with- 

@ out caring for the practical motives that may arise for turning our 

8 eyes away from what may be unwelcome though true, and humiliating 

ough precious. Mr. Arnold closes his second essay by a severe, but 

not unjust, remark on a saying of Lord Macaulay about the unequalled 

| Value of English literature,—a saying which belongs to a strain of self- 

} glorification to which Mr. Arnold again applies his favourite epithets, 

' “vu and retarding.” But that intense self-conceit, which Mr. 

Arnold is too academic and refined to call by its right name, has its 

| root in ignorance more or less profound of things outside our own 

ig special range; and what higher task, under such circumstances, can 

criticism undertake than the removal of such ignorance? It is not 

merely that “ English thought is streaming in upon us from all sides, 

and takes excellent care that we shall not be ignorant of its existence ;” 

this thought wells up from the heart of a nation that has long been in 

the habit not only of ignoring most of what was foreign to itself, but 

, also of misunderstanding what it could not altogether ignore. Let Mr. 

Arnold protest as much as he will against taking criticism out of the 

purely intellectual sphere and making it practical, still the sphere of 

criticism is as wide as the sphere of intelligence and knowledge, and its 

duties embrace the correction of falsehood and the dispelling of ignor- 

> ance, how practical soever they may have become. Literature without 

> a pu and without any effect upon life becomes vapid, enervating, 

3 and affected. Mr. Arnold seems, therefore, to us to be somewhat too 

fastidious, and to shrink from the highest and most important part of 

the work of criticism, as it is set forth in his own definition ; for surely 
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“the best that is known and thought in the world” cannot exclude the 
most vital subjects on which thought can be exercised, or knowledge 
attained. Moreover, the state of things around us calls for a somewhat 
more commonplace, but also more manly, view of the function of criti- 
cism. Instead of a lounging, exquisitely-refined criticism that blandly 
entreats literature to be disinterested and not so vulgar, to drop pro- 
vinciality and to learn to be urbane, we want a very good-humoured, a 
very inoffensive, but at the same time a very downright and plain-spoken 
criticism indeed—one that will not mind telling our countrymen that 
they are full of prejudice about things they do not know, and full of 
ignorance about things they write and talk about. We want an indus- 
trious and laborious criticism that shall not question without confuting, 
nor assert without proving, nor waste itself in generalities, nor destroy 
without building up, nor root up without planting ; but we want one 
that will not be afraid to question and to assert, and to destroy and to 
root up, and which must clear the ground of weeds and rubbish before 
it can hope to do more. 

Mr. Arnold feels, and has the courage to say, that less of current 
English thought comes into this “ best that is known and thought in 
the world” than of the current literature of France or Germany. The 
proposition may be partially true; but in order to find a remedy for 
the evil we must descend to particulars, and point out the departments 
of thought and knowledge in which we are behind others. It is good 
to protest against the insularity, the exclusiveness, the self-conceit 
which stain a great portion of our current literature ; but the effect 
has an historical and tangible cause with regard to great and important 
subjects of thought, and a writer in Mr. Arnold’s position could have 
pointed it out with some hope of being attended to. But we fear that 
a good deal of what, in Mr. Arnold’s view, is “the best that is known 
and taught in the world” requires correction every where on certain 
, and that as to these the evil affects the current literature of 

ce and Germany not less than that of England. Mr. Arnold is 
much amused by a remark addressed to himself by a certain member 
of parliament, “that a thing is an anomaly, I consider to be no objec- 
tion to it whatever ;” and he hopes that the day may come when it 
shall be enough to make a thing objectionable that it is an anomaly. 
The current literature—at all events the ephemeral press—of the Europe 
which Mr. Arnold considers as the great common country of criticism,— 
“ for intellectual and spiritual purposes one great confederation, bound 
to a joint action and working to a common result, whose members 
have, for their proper outfit, a knowledge of Greek, Roman, and East- 
ern antiquity, and of one another,”—the literature of this Europe has 
lately been occupying itself with a great ecclesiastical declaration of 
principles and doctrines, and we fear that the exhibition has been as 
anomalous elsewhere as with ourselves. For what can be more ano- 
malous, or, if Mr. Arnold likes it better, more “vulgar and retard- 
ing,” than for literary men to write about a document whose phraseo- 
logy they do not understand, to cast aside, in their reflections upon 
it, all the rules of interpretation that apply to the class of pronounce- 
ments to which it belongs, and thus to blunder on from one absurdity 
about it to another? We have seen plenty of this in our own country, 
certainly ; but we fear that criticism has something te find fault with 
on this head elsewhere also. If the members of the “great confede- 
ration” start with no larger stock of knowledge than that of Greek, 
Roman, and Eastern antiquity, and of one another, they start with but 
a poor outfit for the acquirement of “the best that is known and 
thought in the world.” With writers like Mr. Arnold, who place them- 
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selves in the attitude of indifferent spectators, and look on every thing 
with a simply artistic eye, it might be out of place to argue from the 

ount importance of religious truths, and to say that systems 
with which the most momentous and lasting interests of mankind are 
connected must, if only on this ground, be among the best and highest 
subjects of thought and knowledge. We would rather, therefore, meet 
Mr. Arnold on his own ground ; and contend that, setting aside the con- 
sideration of consequences, the range of subjects that he has excluded 
from the intellectual outfit of the members of his civilised Europe em- 
braces the very highest, noblest, most beautiful, most elevating, most 
fruitful matters in which the human mind can occupy and inform itself. 

The great intellectual misery of our day—a misery which, more 
than any thing else, dwarfs and cramps intellectual progress, and we 
speak now simply in the interest of intelligence and mental culture— 
is, that literature has disconnected itself from religion, and thereby cut 
itself off from the richest source of its own true life and beauty. The 
range of subjects opened to it by the manifold effects of the Incarnation 
on the world, and the light that it has thrown upon human nature and 
history, is so magnificent and wonderful, that nothing else can possibly 
be compared to it ; and he will be the best friend of literature, in this 
or any future generation, who shall do most to turn its attention to 
the new creation to which it now so resolutely shuts its eyes. 

Mr. Arnold’s protest against narrowness and vulgarity may be good 
as far as it goes; but it strikes us, to use another word of which he is 
fond, as singularly “inadequate.” The reasonisplain. He is infected 
with the besetting fault of the literary men of our time, who do homage 
to the influence of Voltaire without professing themselves his disciples. 
They ignore Christianity instead of attacking it; or, at the best, they 
patronise it, much as Mr. Arnold patronises the Catholic doctrine about 
marriage in this very volume. We find in an old critique on his poems 
words which express our own thoughts on this subject so well, that we 
shall take the liberty of quoting them: “ The art that has no relevancy 
to actual life, that passes by God’s truth and the facts of man’s nature 
as if they had no existence,—the art that does not seek to ennoble and 
sete and help us in our life-long struggle with sin and evil, however 

utiful, however outwardly serene and majestic—is false, poor, and 
contemptible. It is not worth the serious attention of a man in earnest. 
All noble and true and manly art is connected with God’s glory and 
man’s true benefit ; and we do not believe that the grave and severe 
artists of Mr. Arnold’s favourite Greece, if they had known of the Chris- 
tian revelation, and if they had believed that in it God had spoken to 
mankind, would have passed it by in silence and neglect, and attempted 
to feed the yearning hearts of their countrymen upon the miserable 
dregs of some Egyptian superstition, or the more refined and intellec- 
tual mistakes of the Magian philosophy. If they had known where the 
problem of man’s existence was solved for ever, and where the guide 
of man’s conduct was infallibly to be found, they would have led their 
disciples to those glorious sources, and have raised their own loftiest 
strains to celebrate the virtues of the River of Life.”* 

* Christian Remembrancer for June 1854. 
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destroying Fleas, Bugs, Emmets, Flies, Cockroaches, Beetles, Gnats, 
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Imported and sold in Pachets, 16s 2s. 6d., and 43, 6d. each; o7” 18. Packets 
tree by post, for 14 Postage Stamps, and 2s. 6d. on receipt of 36. 


Also in Bottles with Bellows, 1s. 6d., and 2s. 6d. each, by 


THOMAS KEATING, Chemist, 


79, ST. PAUL'S CHURCH YARD, LONDON, B.C. 
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PERSIAN. INSECT .POWDER. 

“ We accepted whattutned out to be a most valiitblespresent, viz., a large 
bag of Flea Powder, the usc of which saved us much annoyatice in the half 
underground houses in which we passed many a subsequent fight. ‘This 
Powder is made from a small plant, growing wild in large quantities on the 
plains and hills near Crivan, which, after.the summer heats‘have dricd up the 
stem and withered, is powdered or fround into “fine dust. Its effect seems 
miraculous as a defence against the attacks of those Mest lively little insects, 
as well as those of Bugs, both these pests seeming to holdit in such abhor- 
rence that, although the roof, walls, and floors of the dens im which we slept 
were frequently swarming with them, a small handful throwm over our rugs 
or carpets was sufficient to secure the most complete immunity from their 
attacks,”—From Osshcr’s Journey from London to- Persepolis, page 283, 


USE OF BERSIAN INSECT POWDER. 


“Tmmediately on the first. bargeful of coming alongside at 


Kertch, the captain, holding in large Dagful of Persian Powper, 
pane besprinkled the deck, both above and below, with this infallible 

nsect Destroyer, but for which, he assured us, it would be impossible for 
him to continue taking on board any cabin passengers, such was the amount 
of vermin which accompanied each consignment of these voluntary exiles.”’ 
—From Ussher’s Journey from London to Persepolis, page 61. 


TESTIMONIALS. 
Preston, October 24, 1859. 
S1r,—Having previously used your “ Persian Insect Destroyine 
Powprr” for exterminating Fleas in a little dog, and with success, I shall now 
feel obliged by your forwarding me a 3s. package, for which I enclose 36 stamps. 
Mr. Keatina. Iam, yours obediently, JOHN HORROCKS, Jon. 


~ 


IMPORTANT TO BREEDERS OF POULTRY, dc. 


1, Dalston Terrace East, London, May 14th, 1859. 

Sir,—Last year I was induced to try your Perstan Insecr Destrorer, 
to get rid of those pests, Fleas, Prior to using it my children really could not 
get a night’s rest; but if an unlucky straggler now makes his appearance 
they in invariably call out for the “ Flea Powder.” This year I found my 
fowls tormented with vermin; one died from it before it was discovered. I 
immediately had recourse to the Insect Destroyer, and in twelve hours not 
a vestige of their tormentors was to be seen. I have since applicd it to all the 
hens sitting, by sprinkling a little in their nests, and have also recommended 
it to several friends, In every case it has been successful. 

To Mr. Keatixa. I am, Sir, yours respectfully, ARTHUR DUNN. 


Sold in Packets, 1s., 2s. Gd., and 4s, 6d. each; or 18, Packets free by post, 
Sor 14 Postage Stamps, and 2s. 6d. on receipt of 36, by 


THOMAS KEATING, 


THE ORIGIAL IMPORTER, 
79, ST. PAUL’S CHURCH YARD, LONDON, E.C. 


OBSZRVE—The Price in Bottles, with Bellows, is 1s, 6d. and 3s. each 
e instead of 1s. 6d. and 2s, 6d, as on other side, ; 
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A. M. D. G. 


MISSION OF MADERA, 


Southern Part of British Lndia, 


The Mission of Madura, in the southern part of British 
India, contains a larger number of Christians than any 
other Foreign Mission of the Catholic Church. 

It is entirely under the care of a Bishop of the Society of 
Jesus, the Rient Rev. Arrxis Canoz, and about fifty 
Jesuit Fathers. 

It is the same part of India where St. Francis XaviER 
and Bressep De Bairro preached in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries, and several thousand of the Christians 
are descended from the people converted by Sr. Francis 
Xavinr. 

The total number of Catholic Christians is over one 
hundred and sixty thousand, and their number is rapidly 
increasing. Within the year 1863 there were eleven 
hundred Baptisms of Adults, and five thousand Children of 
Heathens were baptized in danger of death, of whom at 
least nine-tenths died. During the last twenty-three years, 
forty-three European Jesuit Fathers, nearly all young men, 
have died from effects of climate and privations. 

The cause of these privations has been principally want 
of funds; yet, neverthéless, every effort has been made 
to support the institutions necessary for the development of 
religion. 

There is a large Seminary-College at Negapatam for 
the education of Native Clergy. There are also large 
Schools at Trichinopoly, Tinevelly, and Madura, besides 
several other smaller ones. Moreover, within the last ten 
years above fifteen hundred Orphans have been cared for; 
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five hundred are now being actually fed and clothed in seven 
Orphanages, two of which are Agricultural Schools. Also 
seven small Hospitals have been established, besides many 
other works of charity, superintended by the Missioners and 
by the European Nuns who have devoted themselves to the 
instruction of the Indian women and children. The rapidly 
increasing number of Christians has rendered the building 
of a number of Chapels an absolute necessity. Of late 
years the price of all provisions has doubled. No assistance 
whatever is given by the British Government in India, 
even for the schools belonging to the Mission. 

From all these causes heayy debts have been incurred; 
and without charitable and generous help from Europe, _ 
the good work, so far successful, cannot be maintained. 

We come, therefore, to beg all friends of education and 
of Catholic Missions to give us some assistance. Each 
month Forty-eight Masses are said for benefactors, and they 
are also constantly prayed for both by the Missioners and 
their flocks. The education of Native Clergy is of vital 
importance—the small sum of £50 is sufficient to make a 
foundation for the education of one native Priest. For all 
contributors of this sum one hundred Masses will be said, 
and they will participate in the prayers and good works of 
the whole Mission. 

Notsz.—Whilst we are in this state of destitution, it may 
be useful to add, that between Government grants for 


‘education and funds prescribed by various Protestant deno- 


minations in Europe and America for “ Christian Missions 


in India”, £500,000 sterling are annually expended. 


Subscriptions will be received and collected by Rev. 
Louts Sr. Cyr, 8.J.,twenty-three years Missioner in Madura, 
and by Rev. W. Srricktann, §.J., twelve years Military 
Chaplain in India; also, by Rev. A. Wexp and Rev. P. 
Gatiwer, 9 Hill Street, Berkley Square, London; by the 
Rectors of Stonyhurst, Beaumont, Mount St Mary’ss 
Clongowes, and Tullabeg, or by any Father of the awe 
in England or Ireland. 

J. F. Fow.er, Printer, 8 Crow Street, Dame Street, Dublin. 
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BY ROYAL 
COMMAND. 

JOSEPH GILLOTT 
Respectfully invites the attention of the Public to the following Numbers of his 


PATENT METALLIC PENS, 


Which, for QUALITY OF MATERIAL, EASY ACTION, and GREAT DURABILITY, will 


ensure universal preference. 


FOR LADIES’ USE.—For fine neat writing, especially on thick and highly finished papers. Nos. 
1, 173, 303, 604. In Extra-fine Points. 
FOR GENERAL USE.—Nos. 2, 164, 166, 168, 604. In Fine Points, 


FOR BOLD FREE WRITING.—Nos. 3, 164, 166, 168, 604. In Medium Points. 
FOR GENTLEMEN’S USE, FOR LARGE, FREE, BOLD WRITING.—The Black Swan Quill, 


large barrel Pen, No. 808. The Patent Magnum Bonum, No. 263. In Medium and Broad Points. 
FOR GENERAL WRITING.—No. 263. In Extra-fine and Fine points. No, 810, new Bank Pen. 
No. 262. In Fine Points. Small Barrel. No. 840, the Autograph Pen. 
FOR COMMERCIAL PURPOSES.—The celebrated Three-hole Correspondence Pen, = poe 
0. 202 


Four-hole ” 
The Public Pen, No. 292. 
i with Bead, No, 404, 
Small Barrel Pens, fine and free, Nos. 392, 405, 603. 


TO BE HAD OF EVERY RESPECTABLE STATIONER IN THE WORLD. 
WHOLESALE AND FOR EXPORTATION 


AT THE 
Manufactory, Victoria Works, Graham Street, and at 96 New Street, Birmingham; 91 John Street, 
New York; and of WILLIAM DAVIS, at the London Depot, 37 Gracechurch Street, E.C. 


Ear Russet has graciously favoured J. T. Davenport with the following: “ Extract of a despatch from 
Mr. Webb, H.B.M.’s Consul at Manilla, dated Sept. 17, 1864: ‘The remedy most efficacious in its effects (in 
“pidemic Cholera) has been found to be CHLoRopyNE, and with a small quantity given to me by Dr. Burke 


{ have saved several lives,’ ” 
*,* Earl Russell ccmmunicated to the College of Physicians that he had received a despatch from Her 


Majesty's Consul at Manilla, to the effect that Cholera had been raging fearfully, and that the ONLY remedy of 
any service was CHLORODYNE.—See Lancet, Dec. 31, 1864. 


CHOLERA, DYSENTERY, FEVER, AGUE, &c. 
CHLORODYNE. 


VICE-CHANCELLOR SIR W. P. WOOD stated that Dr. J. Cotitis BRowNE 
was undoubtedly the Inventor of Chlorodyne; that the statements of the Defendant Free- 
nan were deliberately untrue, and he regretted to say they had been sworn to. Eminent hospital 
Physicians of London stated that Dr. J. Collis Browne was the discoverer of Chlorodyne ; that they 
prescribe it largely, and mean no other than Dr. Browne’s.—See Zimes, July 13, 1864.—The Public, 
therefore, are cautioned against using any other than Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE, 
This INVALUABLE REMEDY produces quiet, refreshing sleep—relieves pain, calms the system, restores 
the deranged functions, and stimulates healthy action of the secretions of the body—without creating any of 
those unpleasant results attending the use of opium, Old and young may take it at all hours and times when 
requisite. Thousands of persons testify to its marvellous good effects and wonderful cures, while medical 
men extol its virtues most extensively, using it in great quantities in the following diseases: 
Consumption, Asthma, Bronchitis, Whooping-Cough, Neuralgia, Diarrhea, ‘ 
Rheumatism, Spasms, &c. 
EXTRACTS FROM MEDICAL OPINIONS. 
From Dr. Montaomery, late Inspector of Hospitals, Bombay.—‘‘ Chlorodyne is a most valuable remedy in Neu- 
ralgia, Asthma, and Dysentery ; to it I fairly owe my restoration to health, after eighteen months’ severe suffering, ( 


and when all other medicines had failed. 
From W. VessaLius Pettigrew, M.D.—‘I have no hesitation in stating that I have never met with any medicine 


80 efficacious as an Anti-spasmodic and Sedative. I have used it in Consumption, Asthma, Diarrhoea, and other dis- 


eases, and am most perfectly satisfied with the results.” 
From the Rev. C. S. AITKEN, Cornwall.—‘ Sir,—I have used Chlorodyne in a great variety of cases of illness 


amongst my poorer neighbours, and have found it invariably more or less efficient. In diarrhoea it has never failed in 
me single instance to effect a cure. In cases of toothache, and even confirmed rheumatism, it has almost invariably 
‘ven relief. In the almost numberless cases of consumptive cough, which abounded in the neighbourhood, it afforded 
e, which the sufferers could obtain from nothing else. I have also found very great benefit from its use myself, 

1 am now able to take duty as usual, after my life was despaired of from apparently developed phthisis.” 
CAUTION.—Always ask for “ Dr. J. CoLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE,” and see that his name is 

Ou the Government Stamp. Sold only in Bottles, at 2s. 9d. and 4s. 6d., by all Chemists, 
SOLE MANUFACTURER, a 
J. T. DAVENPORT, 


83 GREAT RUSSELL STREET, BLOOMSBURY SQUARE, LONDON. 
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MESSRS. 


FARMER 


(INDIA SHAWL WAREHOUSEMEN, BY APPOINTMENT, TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN, 
AND H.R.H. THE PRINCESS OF WALES), . 


THE GREAT SHAWL & CLOAK EMPORIUM, 


Request attention to the largest and most magnificent Collection of 


INDIA, CHINA, FRENCH, PAISLEY, AND NORWICH SHAWLS 


IN THE WORLD. 


The following are a few of the most elegant Cloaks, Robes, and Shawls: 


THE LISETTE, 
Coat shape, frilled Silk-edged Maltese Lace, jet and steel trimming, &c., from 63s. 


THE MARLBOROUGH, 


Handsome Mantle, Silk gores at sides, deep Maltese Lace flounce, rosettes of Lace, &c., from 
1 


2 to 25 Guineas, 


THE HYACINTH, 
Full-backed Mantle, flouncing from the neck, and finished with jetted Lace and row of Gimp 
trimming, price from 4} to 8 Guineas, 


THE DUCHESS, 


A full handsome Cloak falling slightly to the figure, Maltese Lace, jet and steel, 
from 18 to 25 Guineas. 


THE WELLINGTON ROBE AND JACKET, 
Superbly trimmed, from 115s, 6d. 


THE ‘ARIEL’ LACE IN MANTLES, SHAWLS; &c. 


This most elegant and recherché Lace fabric can be purchased only of FARMER and ROGERS, 


LACE MANTLES & SHAWLS, WATERPROOF & OPERA CLOAKS, 


from 21s, 


THE SYLPHIDE, 
A pretty cheap Summer Shawl, in a great variety of Patterns, 


ESPECIAL NOTICE.—Just received a large consignment of magnificent India Shawls, suit- 
able for Wedding Presents ; also a great variety of the celebrated RHUMPOOR CHUDDAH SHAWL, 


FARMER & ROGERS 


Solicit attention to their New Suite of Rooms devoted exclusively to the exhibition of handsomely 
trimmed SILK ROBES. These, and the Dress-making Department, are under the management of an 
Artiste of great taste and experience. 


‘171, 173, 175, 179 REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 
The Warehouse for Japanese Curiosities is 179 Regent Street. 


LONDON: ROBSON AND SON, GREAT NORTHERN PRINTING WORES, PANCRAS ROAD, N.W. 
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